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O BOOK BUYERS.—W. MI ter, 3, Upper 
East Smithfield, London, has just published his CATA- 
LOGUE, Part 7, of OLDand NEW BOOKS , in various branches 
of Literature, including Cyclopedias, Nav stories, &c. 
Also, a Catalogue entirely upee Angling, among which are 
many of the early editions of Walton and Cotton, and other 
rare Works. Each may be had gratis, by addressing (post 
paid) as above. 


Now complete in 2 vols. 8vo. with 44 Etchings, price 24s. cloth, 
OM BURKE OF ‘OURS 





HARRY LORREQUER. 
he One of the most attenuating, woses ware neve proceeded from 
e a rrequer.””— aster Gazette. 
Dublin: William Curry, jun. & Co. London: W. 8. Orr & 
Co. Sold by all Booksel 








In 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
RELAND BEFORE AND SINCE THE 
UNION with Great Britain. 
» By ROBERT MONTGOMERY MARTIN, Esq. 
“Demonstrates the folly and iniquity of ‘O'Connell's repeal 
agitation. and the falsehood of hi dal libels upon this 
country.” — Birmingham Advertiser. 

ondon : Wm. 8. Orr & Co. Dublin: Wm. Curry, jun. & Co. 

Edinburgh : Fraser & Co. 
HE CAMDEN SOCIETY, for the Publica- 
tion of Early Historical and Literary Remains. 
The following Works are now ready for delivery to Members, 
not in arrear of their annual subscriptions :— 

1, FRENCH CHRONICLE of LONDON, 
from 44th year of Henry III. to 17th of Edward II1. Edited from 
a MS. in the Cottonian Library, by GEORGE JAMES AUNGIER. 

2. Three Books of POLYDORE VIRGIL’S 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, comprising the Reigns of Henry VI., 
Beware IV., ty Rehard Ill. free = SET J Tanelation pre: 
served amon e Royal MSS, in the “ 
by SIR HENRY ELLIS, K.H. a 
By order of the Council. 

‘ WILLIAM J. THOMS, Secretary. 
Application to be made to Messrs. NICHOLS, No. 25, Parlia- 
ment-street, Westminster, to whose care all communications to 
the Secretary are to be addressed. omen et 
Conduit-street. 


E W w o R K §S 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 
MESSRS. SAUNDERS & OTLEY :— 











I. 
THE LAST OF THE BARONS, 
By Sir E. BULWER LYTTON, Bart. 


II. 
AN AIDE-DE-CAMPS 2 5 ema OF SERVICE 
N CHINA, 
By CAPTAIN ARTHUR CUNYNGHAME. 


Ill. 
THE LIFE OF BEAU BRUMMELL. 
By CAPT. JESSE. 

Iv. 

THE MAN WITHOUT A PROFESSION. 
By CHARLES ROWCROFT, Esq. 


v. 
THE ENGLISH FIRESIDE. 
By JOHN MILLS, Esq. 


vi. 
MEN. AND WOMEN. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘SUSAN HOPLEY.’ 


Vil. 
THE FORTUNES OF FALCONERS. 
By Mrs. GORDON. 

Vill. 

MEMOIRS OF DR. CARTWRIGHT, 
Inventor of the Power Loom. 


Ix. 
COMPANION TO THE PRIVATE PICTURE GALLERIES. 
By Mrs. JAMESON. 


x. 
THE AUTHORS PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 
ASSISTANT, 
With fall explanations of the process of Printing, and all other 
subjects connected with the most advantageous mode of bring- 
ing out the productions of Authors. 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


FINDEN’S ROYAL GALLERY OF 
seer tT en 
THE HIGHLANDER'S HOUSE, by Edwin Landseer, R.A., 


engraved ty W. Finden. 

OBERWESSEL ON THE RHINE, by J. M. W. Turner, R.A., 
engraved by J.T. Willmore, A.R.A. 

PETER DELIVERED FROM PRISON, by the late W. Hilton, 
R.A., engraved by E. J. Portbury. 

The object of the Proprietors is to unite the talent of our 
eminent Painters and Engravers in producing a work that shall 
do justice to the British School, and at the same time to publish 
it at such a price as will place it within the reach of all lovers 
of the Fine Arts. The series will embrace a selection of the 
chef-d’euvres of our distinguished artists, commencing with Sir 
Joshua Reynolds and continued to the present time, and will 
be completed in 16 Parts, each containing 3 highly-finished Line 

ngravings, with descriptive Letter-press in French and English. 


. PRICE: 

Prints, 1/. 5s. ; Proofs, 2/. 12s. 6d. ; Proofs before Letters, 5/. 5s 
London: published by Hogarth, 60, Great Portland-street ; 

and A. Hauser, Paris. 


In foolscap 8vo. with 4 engraved Plates and 85 Woodcuts, price 


6s. in cloth, 
MANUAL of the STEAM ENGINE: com- 
a Observations on Heat and Steam—a description 
of the several parts of the Modern Steam Engine—of Locomo- 
ive and Marine Engines— ks on the hanical Power of 
Siam, and on the Power and Duty of Engines, &c. With Re- 
api u — Questions on each chapter. By R. D. HOBLYN, 
2. Manual of Chemistry ; with Recapitulatory 
Questions, By R. D. Hoblyn, M.A. Oxon. With 75 Woodcuts, 


_ 8. Manual of Geology ; with Recapitulatory Ques- 
tions, a Glessary and Index. By Prof. Macgillivray, Marischal 
yon ae Aberdeen. With Geological Map and 44 Woodcuts, 


4. Manual of British Ornithology, complete, con- 
taining descriptions of all the British Birds. By Professor Mac- 


gillivray. 7s, 
London: Ad Scott, Charterh : ld b 
Simpkin Ma Adem, & ott ‘ erhouse-square; and so) y 
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72, Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square, Oct. 12, 1844, 
NEWBY’S NEW WORKS 
IN THE PRESS. 


MR. 


I. 
A NEW NOVEL BY MRS. GREY. 


THE GAMBLER’S WIFE. 


By the Author of ‘The Young Prima Donna,’ ‘ The Belle of the Family,’ ‘ The Old Dower House,’ &e. &e. 


Il. 
Just ready, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. 


ALGERIA PAST AND PRESENT, 
OR THE MOORS—THE FRENCH AND ABD-EL-KADER 
From Personal Observation, from Official Documents of the French Government, &c. &c, By J. 1. BL( FELD, Esq. 


lL 
Just ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


ANTI-CONINGSBY, 
OR THE NEW GENERATION GROWN OLD. 
BY AN EMBRYO M.P. 
** Who'll change old lamps for new.” 


Iv. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


COURT PARTIAL. 


A TALE OF MILITARY LIFE IN 18— 


THE 


v 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. (with Illustrations), 


LIFE AT FULL LENGTH. 


By MARK MERRIVANE, Esq. 


vi. 
In Monthly Parts, price 1s. each, 


THE ORPHAN; OR MEMOIRS OF MATILDA. 
By EUGENE SUE. 


Translated from the Original by the Honourable D. G. Osborne, with Illustrations on Steel by R. Cruikshank, 
Part I. will be published November 1. 





MR. NEWBY’S NEW WORKS 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
I. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


BLIND MAN AND HIS GUIDE. 


THE 
By the Editor ef the ‘ Grandfather.’ 
** This romance is very melo-dramatic and bold.”—Spectator. ’ 
“The story leads us on through page after page, and chapter after chapter, until the final denouement releases us from 
the chain in which the talents of the writer had bound us.”—Hunt's London Journal. 


Il. 
Second Edition of a NEW NOVEL, by the ‘SCOTTISH BOZ.’ 


THE YOUNG WIDOW. 


By the Author of the ‘Scottish Heiress,’ 

*€ This is its author’s best novel. He gives us well painted scenes, he marks character with a touch neater and more 
individualizing than the average run of novelists. It has power, feeling, and humour, and among tale writers, its author 
occupies a place in the first rank.”—AUtheneum. 

** The author delineates with vigour, truth, and great fidelity.”"—Spectator. 

Ill. 
Tn 2 vols. post 8vo. 


IN THE |PYRENEES 


RIDES 
IN THE AUTUMN OF 1843. 
By SELINA BUNBURY, Author of ‘ Combe Abbey,’ &c. &c. 


Iv. 
Part the Third. 


IRELAND AND ITS RULERS 


- 
SINCE 1829. 

‘** This volume is quite as clever as its predecessors.”—Examiner. bli. ake ’ = 

“ Acute, argumentative, caustic, and superior to the suggestion of mere party spirit; his views of Treland and its Ru 7 

exhibit a striking succession of political sketches delineated with remarkable vigour. His style is terse and racy.”—John Bull, 


v. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


7 
TALES OF THE CAMP AND CABINET. 
By COLONEL I. MONTMORENCY TUCKER. 

“ The Tales form a really vivid panorama of the extensive vicissitudes of scene and circumstance to which the boundless 
grasp of British empire and enterprize lead forth the gallant upholders of our power and renown.”—Morning Post.. 

** We have seldom fallen in with two more amusing volumes.”—Court Journal. ’ a 

*« These are delightful volumes for the dolce fur niente of a watering place lounge.”—Naval and Military Gazette. 

vi. 
Second Edition, price 5s. 


EVENINGS OF A WORKING MAN. 


By the late J. OVERS:—With a Preface relative to the Author, 


BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


vil. 
A NEW NOVEL. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE GRANDFATHER. 


By the late Miss ELLEN PICKERING, Author of ‘ Nan Darrell,’ ‘The Fright,’ ‘ The Expectant,’ ‘ Friend or Foe r 
*The Grumbler,’ &c, &c. 
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WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


WM. S. ORR & CO. London; and WM. CURRY, Jun. & CO. Dublin. 


ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 
Greece—Pictorial, Descriptive, and 


Historical. 


CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, D.D., late Head 
Rew at Harrow, Author of * Athens and Attica.’ Anew 
edition, much improved, ly A upwards of 350 En- 
gravings on. Wood, an 7 tbe most eminent 
Artists of France and ur = a handsome imp. 8vo. 
vol. price a Guinea and a Half, cloth lettered; and 2/. 2s. 

morocco elegant. 
* an able work, and beautifully illustrated.”"— Times, Feb. 16. 


The Illustrated Shakspere, 


Containing the Plays and  Feome embellished with nearly 
1000 beautiful Engravings on m Designs by Kenny 
Meapows. The Text carefully revised from the best autho- 
rities, and Wytgeductors remarks on the Plays by many dis- 
tinguish ters; alsoa Homer and Essay on the Genius 
of Shakespere. by BARRY CO: NWALL. Just completed, 
in 3 vols. imp. 8vo. price 3i. 3s. Neb ornamental cloth. 


Traits and Stories of the Irish Pea- 


santry. 
By WILLIAM CARLETON, With an Antobiegraphicel 
Introduction — Illustrative Notes by the Author. In 2 
vols, medium. ice 26s. cloth lettered, with 40 highly- 
finished Etchings on Steel, and Illustrations of Characteris- 
tic Scenes and Scenery, on Wood, by Phiz, M‘Manus, Har- 
vey, and Others. 

“ Mr. Carleton has caught most accurately the lights and 
shades of Irish life. His tales are full of vigorous picturesque 
description and genuine pathos. They may be referred to 
as furnishing a very correct portrait of the irish peasantry.” 
Quarterly Review, Oct. 1841. 





Paul and Virginia. 
ast. PIERRE. A new Translation, =e: an Original Life 


the Author, ay } itenped with age s of 330 magnifi- 
cent Designs on W 4 Johannot, Frangais, and Meisson- 
nier, onmeret by , 4 rst English Artists. In royal 8vo. 
price lds. cloth 


Charles O’ Malley, the [rish Dragoon. 
By C. S. LEVER, Esq. (Harry Lorrequer). In 2 vols. 8vo. 
illustrated with 46 Etchings wy Phiz, price 24s. cloth. 

“ A genuine, otieving Irish story, full of vigour and fun.” — 
Literary Gazette. 

“Charles O'Malley is, to our thinking, the cleverest num- 
ber of any periodical work, the production of a single pen, 
which has yet come before us—Pick wicks, Nicklebys, Boor 
Jack, &c., all included.’’— United Service Gazette. 


Confessions of Harry Lorrequer, 


Late Captain in the —— Regiment of Foot. With 22 Illus- 
trations by “ Phiz."’ In 1 vol. demy 8vo. price 12s. bound in 
cloth, lettered. 

“ This is one of the most comical and clever publications 
that ever yet came in our way, not even excepting Pickwick 
or Nickleby.”"—Tyne Mercury. 

“ We would take this opportunity of warmly recommend- 
ing to all our readers the delightiul story of Harry Lorre- 
quer.”"—Ai en Journal, 

“Itis oe aitewy of adashing subaltern officer, written in 

vein f pre ‘eat humour and pleccentry, and interspersed 
with “delight ful anecdotes, told with much spirit.”—Leeds 


Jack Hinton, the Guardsman. 


Py CHARLES LEVER, Esq. With numerous Illustrations 
by Phis on Steel and Wood, and a fine Portrait of the Author, 
ra Miniature by Lover. In 1 vol. 8vo. price 14s. cloth. 
“Mr. Lever’s st: le seems to improve with every fresh 
attempt at authorship. There is a breadth and finish about 
this work which pons ph - 4 ier productions possessed, 
while the same spirit of dro and fun which first com- 
mended him to the public a =f as fresh and as unfailing as 
ever."’"—Derry Sentinel. 


Tom Burke of Ours. 


By CHARLES LEVE . In 2 vols. 8vo. with 46 Illus- 
trations by Phiz, price Ne oth lettered. 


“A pleasant, interesting, and spirited story.’’— Salopian 
Journal, 


The Pictures of the French. 


Painted by Themselves. A series of Literary and bry hic 
lineations of nch Character. By JULES JANIN, 
BALZAC, CORMENIN, and other celebrated Fren R . Au- 
thors. e Drawings by Gavarni, H. Monnier, and Meis- 
sonnier, In 1 vol. medium 8vo. price 12s. cloth lettered. 








ILLUSTRATED WORKS on NATURAL 
HISTORY and BOTANY. 


Magazine of Botany and Register of 


Flowering Plants. 
Conducted by JOSEPH PaeTon, Head Gardener at. Chats. 
worth. ames p s of 
our most beautifu Flowering Plants carefully co copied from 
Nature, and meng by red Engra vings ood, In- 
structions from the Conductor" 's yy oe practice ter 2 — 


em in the 
12, ae eee pe —, In 10 vols, royal 8vo. price 

















WORKS on NATURAL HISTORY and 
BOTANY continued. 


Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom. 
Translated from the last French Edition, and brought down 
to the present state of Science, with much popular matter 
added as foot notes. 


The MaMMalla BIRDS and, The MOLUSCA, George 
y Mr. Edward 


REPTIL Schasige, a. D., by Berwick- 

Blyth, Carsten’ to the Bengal! upon-T 

Museum, Calcutta The CRUSTACER and IN- 
The FISHES, by the late Mr. reors S, by J. O. Westwood, 

Mudie. F.L.S. "Secretary to the Eat. 


Soc. London 


The whole illustrated af by me many hundred Engravings ex- 
presels. prepared for th In one thick vol. medium 
vO. 7 iss. cloth Gussie or with 28 Etchings by Land- 
seer, 2 


Vegetable Physiology and Botany ; 


Including the Structure and Organs of Plants, their } 
ters, Uses, Geographical Distribution, and Classification, ac- 
PEN TEN M to ees Natural System of Botany. By W. B. CAR- 
reba . F.R.S. In 1 vol. post 8vo. price 10s, cloth 
e' 





Animal Physiology : : 
fine. Principal Forms 


Sketch o! 
TER, M.D. F.R.S. 
With several hundred paerarings on, Coat and Wood, 
aod under the yy of Milne Edwards, for his 
1é de 1 ” In 1 vol. post 8vo. price 
0s. “6d. ro lettered. 





Zoology and Instinct in Animals: 
A Systematic View of the Structure, Habits, Instincts, and 
Uses, of the Principal Families of the Animal Kin, dom, and 
the Chief Forms of Fossil Remains. By W B. CAR N- 
TER, M.D. F.R.S. In 2 vols. post 8vo. price ‘One Sty 


The Natural History and Antiquities of 


Selborne. 


By the Rev. GILBERT WHITE, A.M. With copious Notes 
by Mr. BLYTH, a Map of the locality, and numerous Illus- 
trations of the ‘Animals and Scenery described. In small 
8vo. price 5s. 6d. cloth lettered. 

*,* This Edition contains the whole of the text unmuti- 
lated, besides an interesting Account of the present state of 
the Village by the late Mr. MUD 





WORKS on NATURAL and MORAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 


Mechanical Philosophy, Horology, and 


Astronomy : 


Being an Exposition of the Properties of Matter, Instru- 
snonte for Mossnring Tise, anda De scrintion ofthe Hesvenly 
Bodies. By B. CARPENTER, M.D. F.R 

post 8vo. price 9s. 6d, “Seth lettered. 


The Alphabet of Natural Philosophy, 


ry anatory of the Laws and Principles of Matter. By 
AMES RENNIE, M.D. In a pocket vol. price 2s. 6d. 


The Alphabet of Electricity ; 


Showing the History, Experiments, and Lees of the Science. 
By W . HIGGINS, Esq. In a pocket vol. price 2s. 6d. cloth. 


Heads of the People : 


Or, Pictures of the English. By eminent Authors. Drawn 
pa Kenny Meadows. In 2 handsome 8vo. vols. price 14s. 


The Earth: 


Its Pareieel Cc endition and most Remarkable Phenomena. 
By WM. HIGGI = A Second Edition, illustrated 
by man Sagrevings ' on Wood and 10 Coloured illustrations 
by Mr. Blunt. In 1 vol. small 8vo. price 8s. 6d. cloth lettered. 


Man; 


ie Ph sical, ftoral. Intellectual, and Social Condition. By 
OBEL UpIE, Author of * Four Seasees,, * The 
Heavens, } a n 4 vols. feap. 8vo. price 20s. c 
Each of , ow sabjects form a volume complete in 
itself, ant and sold separate. 


Lessons in Astronomy. 


Second Edition. with a Chapter on the Use of Astronomical 
Instruments. \ By y ROBERT MUDIE. In 1 vol, feap. 8vo. 


price 4s. 6d. clot! 





WORKS on HORTICULTURE. 
The Flower-Garden, 


Containing postions | for laying out Garden Grounds, a 
Calendar of Work to be done every month, and copious List 
pod choice owering P Plants, with ele height, colour, and 
time of flowering, an rections for their Cultivation. 
Coloured plates, price 10s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges ; and 7s. with- 
out plates, 


WORKS on HORTICULTURE continued. 


The Greenhouse, Hothouse, and Stove, 


With selections of the most choice Exotic Flowering Plants, 
and i for their Cultivation. By CHAS poy TOSH, 

C.F.C ith 18 plates, Fy sy price “los, 6d. cloth; 
gilt ae " without plates, price 6s. 


The Orchard and Fruit Garden, 


Including Forcing Houses for all kinds of Fruit, whe selected 
Lists of the best varieties, with their synonyms. 
M'INTOSH,C.F.C.S.H. With 18 plates, beautifully coloured, 
price 10s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges; without plates, price 6s. 6d. 


Every Lady her own Flower-Gardener, 
Instructing ladies how the mind may be adorned, and their 


ily health improved by attending t to the Flower-Garden. 
By LOUISA JOHNSON. Price 2s. cloth. ‘ 


On the Pot-Culture of the Vine. 


By JOHN MEARNS, Curator of the Leeds Botanical Garden. 
Price 2s. cloth lettered. 


Hints on Landscape Gardening. 
By JAMES MAIN, A.L.S. With Illustrations, price 2s. cloth. 
In the Press, 


Hortus Dietetica ; 


An Historical and Botanical account of Edible Vegetables, 
with directions for their SiN ® storing, and preparing 
for the table. By JAMES MAIN, A.L.S. 





WORKS of AMUSEMENT. 
Walker’s Manly Exercises. 


Being concise Instructions in Riding, Hunting, Shooting, 
Walking, Running, Leaping. Vaulting, Sener, Reet 
Sailing, and Driving. Edited and enlarged by * AVEN.” 
hedre “ Plates and numerous Woodcuts. Price nad. cloth 
ettered. 


Nyren’s Cricketer’s Guide. 
Being full Directions for te ed that Elegant and Manly 
Game. By JOHN NY layer in Be, Old Hambleden 
and Marylebone Club. Ediea edo OHN COWDEN CLARKE, 
A New Edition, price 2s. stiff cloth, gilt p= ey 


Jest and Earnest. 


A Series of Sketches. By ARTHUR WALLBRIDGE. In 
small 8vo. cloth, gilt, illustrated by Alfred Crowquill and 
Rk. J. Hamerton, price 3s. 6d. 





Bizarre Fables, 

A Series of Boogatels Historiettes written for the World's 
Improvement. By ARTHUR WALLBRIDGE. In small 
8vo. cloth gilt, with a Frontispiece 4 Alfred Crowquill, and 
upwards of 40 Designs on Wood by Hennings. 

“ Two pleasant little volumes of magazine tales, both ex- 
cellent pocket companions for a long journey.’’— Westminster 
Review. 


A Shilling’s Worth of Nonsense. 


By the EDITORS of PUNCH. Fifth Edition, in small Ato. 


price ls. 
“* Well worth a larger sum than that to which its title lays 
claim.”’— Times, 


Comic Nursery Tales, 
je Humorous Verse. By GILBERT A. A’BECKETT, F, 
N. BAYLEY, Author of the "New Tale of a Tub,’ 

AUBERT SMITH, Author of * Ledbu "s Adventures,” and 
by the Agieer of the ‘ Comic Latin and aeatc English Gram- 
mars.’ With numerous Illustrations b m, Alfred Crow- 
quill, “and Leech. all 4to. gilt ed: ' ‘calounea boards, 
price ls. 6d. each; or in three series, price 5s. each, in rich 
illuminated binding, with coloured frontispiece. 


FIRST SERIES. SECOND SERIES. THIRD SERIES. 
Blue Beard. 4 Jack the Giant 
Beauty and the Killer. 
Cinderella. 

Tom Thumb. 








east. oots. 

Robinson Crusoe. | Sleeping Beauty. 

WORKS for CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
In the Press. 


Nuts and Nutcrackers. 


By CHARLES S. LEVER, Esq. (Hawg L Lorrequer). A neat 
pocket vol., with 40 Illustrations by P! 


The Book of Ballads. 


By BON GUALTIER. Illustrated by Crowquill. 


The Fortunes of Frank Fairfield: 


A Tale of the Sea. By the “OLD SAILOR.” Illustrated 





by Duncan. 
The Boy’s Birthday Book : 
An Encyclop and Instruction for the 


Natal Day. 


St. George and the Dragon: 


An Historical Fact. Mlustrated in Outline by Alfred Crow- 
quill. In oblong 8vo, 
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Just published, price 9s. cloth, with 5 Plates, 
ARADAY’S EXPERIMENTAL RE- 
SEARCHES in RL ECTRICITY, Vol, a 
Also on goles Vol. 1. price 18s., with 8 P’ 
__London: R&I. E: Taylor, Red Lion-court, F Ficet-street. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No, CLXIL, 
will be published on WEDNESDAY NEXT 
t 

« Recent Beogievomente of Fesevten. 
. Sir Francis 
Natural History of Reptiles 
Thunderstorms and I eeieetion from Luabining. 

e late Session—Results of Tory Rule. 
Fades England. 
Sony Ac iministrations of George the Third—The Earl of 

fry : Longman &Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 


"HE FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


Ts just published, price 6s. 
I. Ireland from 1645 to | ae » 
enry Steffens’s Auto acest y- 

I, The * ae of Milan. 

- The Slave States of America. 
Vv. . The Panjal 
‘ English Gutntons on Germany. 
I. French Aggressions in the Pacific. 
1. Theory and Practice of Education, 
X. Military Power of Russia. 
X: Sacrifice of British Ambassadors in Central Asia. 

Short Keviews, Foreign Correspondence, &c 

Chapman & Hall, 184, Strand. 


wre eady. in 8vo. price 6s., the ehird Number of 
r WE ENGLISH REVIEW or, 
TERLY gqvenss. of ECCLESI ASTICAL and GENERAL 

LITERATUR 

Contents:—1. and Prot Germany— 
2. Cee or_a Synod Oe 8. Arcle Gatbeliciem a Fall of 
the Jesuits—5. Ec clesiastical History of Scotland—6. Missions of 
the Church—7. Ward's Ideal of a Christian Church.—Notices 
of Recent Publications Foreign Pesrerpendence-—Vessign and 
Colonial Intelligence—Progress of Missioi 

Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, “oy Waterloo-place. 


i ig HORTICULTURAL MAGAZINE.— 

blished, price One Shilling. the INTRODUCTORY 
NUMBER vor this New Magazine, containing Original Papers 
on every Branch of Practical Gardening, Horticulture, and 
Floriculture. Sold by all Booksellers. Communications for the 
Editor to be sent to the Publisher, Thomas Houlston, 154, Strand, 


London 
r \HE. NEW LIST of FELLOWS of the 

COLLEGE of SURGEONS.—No. 2 of the MEDICAL 
‘TIMES (New Volume), ready this day, contains the New List 
of Fellows, with an Editorial Article on the New Bill-New 
Lectures and Papers, by Pinel, on Mental Digrasse— Cuties. 
F.R.S., On Importent Points of Sargery—Dr. Rigby,On Mid- 
wifery—Dr. Costello, On Lithotrity—Dr. Corrigan, On Select 
Points of Medicine—Segalas, On Urinary ‘Maladies. With a 
vast number of Ceiginal | eaere of great interest and value. 
Price 5d.; stamped. 6d.; or 25s. (in advance) pr annum. 

JA. Outiene, Medical Times O 
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t published, feap. 8vo. 5s. 
fAMILI AR” ‘LE’ I'TERS on CHYMISTRY. 
Second Series. The Beiloee piral Lrinel »les and General 
Laws of the Science. By J TUS L G, M.D ., Professor 


of Chymistry in the University. of Gi — Getto’ from the 
Lancet, by JOHN GAnDRER. M.D. 
ately published 


Liebig’s Chute “Letters, First Series. Second 
edition. feap. 8vo. 4s. 67/. cloth. 


Liebig’s Agricultural Chymistey. Third edition, 
considerably enlarged and improved, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 
Liebig’s Animal Chymistry. Second edition, 1 
vol. 8vo. 9s. 6¢. cloth. 
Printed for T: ‘aylor & Walton, 28. Upper Gower-street. 


NEW VOLUME h* DODSLEY'S AND RIVINGTON’S 
NUAL REGISTER. 
w ready. in 8vo. price 1} " 
HE ANNUAL REGISTER ; or, a View of 
the History and Politics of the Y 7 1843. 

Rivingtons ; Longman & Co.; Richardson ; Hamilton 

& Co. 5 Simpkin & Co. Rodwell; "Heohuee & Stoneman; 

Lawford; J. Dowding; i Bumpus; Cowie & Co. ; Capes & 

at Sept, Elder & Co.; H Washbo bourne; C. Dolman; H. G. 

Bohn; ‘T. Houlston; Waller & Son; J. Green ; J. Thomas; 
L. Roath; W. J. Cleaver; and G. Routledge. 


Just published, Second one fap. 0: 450 pages, cloth lettered, 


RITICISMS on ART. By Wo. Hazuirt. 
Edited by his SON. With Catalogues_of the principal 
Picture Galleries of England; including the Marquis of Lans- 
downe’s, the Right Hon. Lor Ashberton’ . iene Francis 
Egerton’s, Sir Robert Peel's, 8. R 


. Templeman, removed from Regent- Street, to 6, Great 
Portland-street, 


SECOND EDITION = cnovaraee. S$ MATERIALS, 
price 7 e 2nd edition, of 
ATERTALS FoR TRANSLATION INTO 
TIN: d 
Georetns selected and arranged by AUGUSTUS 
‘Translated from the German by the Rev. H. ARNOLD, B.A., 
and edited (with more a Excursuses from Sy wengemee 
y the Rev. 
Rector of Lyndon, and Tate tel Feliow of Trinity rr sit » Cambridge. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and \ Jaterloo-place. 
published, 
HE CREDIBILT ry of the EVANGELICAL 
HISTORY ILLUSTRATED, with a “ys to the* 
Jesu’ of Dr. Strauss. From the German of Dr. A SHOLOCK, 
8vo. price ls. 6d, 
A Reply to Strauss’s Life of Jesus. From the 
French of Professor Quinet and the Rev. Pasteur A. Coquerel. 


8vo. price 
Strauss, Hegel, and their Opinions. By the Rev. 
dng 121, Newgate-street. 


JLR. Boyd. p. D. 8vo. price 1s. 
London: Jobn & 
Also, just published, 12mo, cloth, price 4s. 6d. 
Latin made Easy, comprising in the simplest form 
everything requisite for gaining an Element 
wus Lace, apthens. by the Rev. 3. X R. ion nig * ae 
udon: Simpkin, Marsha ; and John Chapman, 121, 
Uywaste. -street, Manchester: T, Forrest — 




















HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL 
WORKS 
Im Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopeedia. 


1. The History of of Greece. By the Right 
Rev. the LORD'BISHOP of ST. DAVID'S. 8 vols. 2/. 8s, 
2. The History of England. By Sir 


JAMES MACKINTOSH, W. WALLACE, Esq., and RO- 
BERT BELL, Esq. 10 vols. 3/. 


8. The History of the Italian Republics. 
By J. C. L. DE SISMONDI. 2 vols. 12s. 

4, The Ilistory of the Fall of the Roman 
Empire. By J.C. L. DE SISMONDI. 2 vols, i2s. 

5. The History of Scotland. By Sir 
WALTER SCOTT. 2 vols. 12s. 

6. The History of Rome. 2 vols. 12s. 

7. The History of France. By E. E. 
CROWE, Esq. 3 vols. 18s. 


8. The History of Spain and Portugal. 
By Dr. DUNHAM. 5 vols. 1/. 10s. 

9. The History of the Germanic Empire. 
By Dr. DUNHAM. 3 vols. 18s. 


10. The wiauey of of the Netherlands. By 


T. C. GRATTAN, 
11. The History a "Poland. By Dr. 


DUNHAM. 6s, 


12. The History of Ireland. 
MOORE, 3 vols, 18s. 
#,* To be completed in one more volume. 


13. The History of Europe during the 
Middle Ages. By Dr. DUNHAM. 4 vols. 1. 48. 


14. The History of Russia. 
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REVIEWS 


A Breiffe Narration of the Services done to 
‘Three Noble Ladyes, by Gilbert Blakhal, 
Preist of the Scots Mission in France, in the 
Low Countries, and in Scotland (1631—1649). 
Aberdeen : printed for the Spalding Club. 


Along and most Ingubrious exposition of the 
services performed by one Father Blakhal, of 
whom little is known, on behalf of the Lady Isa- 
belle Hay, of the Countess of Aboyne, and the 
daughter of the latter, who, at the time that this 
marrative was written, was “dame d’attour’’ to 
the Queen Dowager of France. The narra- 
tion itself is far less interesting than we had ex- 
ted to find it; but the writer is an amusing 
character,—mot at all willing to allow his slight- 
est service to go unacknowledged,—and there- 
fore numbering up each journey and each mes- 
with a laughable solemnity, and “ improv- 
ing” his subject with sundry fierce denunciations 
against ingratitude. Father Blakhal, too, is a 
curious specimen of a thoroughly belligerent 
churchman ; not dealing alone in anathemas 
and exc ications and such like spiritual 
‘weapons, but riding about with “ two Dutch 
pistolets with wheele workes, and two Scots pis- 
tolets with snape workes, and a very wyde mus- 
ketoon, charged with nine pistolet balles, hinging 
from my neck, and a good sworde by my syde!™ 
In short, he is a very Friar Tuck in his zeal for 
holy church and fair badies, and describes various 
encounters with French robbers and Highland 
“lifters” with so much unction as almost to throw 
the belligerent deeds of the Covenanting clergy 
into the shade. 

Father Blakhal’s first service was to the Lady 
Isabelle Hay, who arrived in France in 1630, 
and eventually obtained the lucrative situation 
of acanoness at Hiéres. There is little to in- 
terest the reader in this narration ; the following 
extract, however, exhibits our valiant friend in 
King Cambyses’ vein. He is quarrelling with 
ia Mr. Pope :— 

“ Having said this, he did ryse up to go away. But 
I did take him by the shoulderes, and pvshed him 
‘downe again upon his cheere, saying: No, the devil 
cute your feete away, sir, if you winne away so. I 
did heare you, sir, very patiently, wrong me, and 
manswere your own self; and, therefore, sir nil you, 
wil you, I wil make you hear me justify my own 
self, and prove you mensworne, And, having said 
this, I went and boulted the dore, saying, ther shal 
on go out nor come in until we have on bout to- 
gether; and then I said, I see, sir, you have taken 
‘my office and played the preist, therfor, I wil tak 
Yours upon me and play the souldier; and, to beginne 
at your noble titles, I say, sir, you are a baise rascal 
and a mensworne couard. * * Thou basse poltron, 
thou wilt cut throts with a man, for feare of whom 
thou hast mensworne thyself. Dost thou think that 
if I should let the away so after thy denyel of 
ever speaking theis words, that he would belive 
this? Nay, he would only know thy coyonnerie the 
more, and think the not only a coyon, but a men- 
sworne coyon. Thou cut throts with him! Thou 
durst not cut the throte of a mouse if she would but 
only turn her head toward the. Indead the King of 
France is no lesse than wel guarded when he hath 
the at his elbow! Thou thinks thou nedest not feare 
me so much as Mr. Forbes, who beareth a sworde, 
and I non; and therefore thou hast mensworne thy- 
self to please him, with great injuryeto me. Deceive 
not thyself, for I can make a battone do thy turne.”’ 

The reader will, we are sure, perceive from 
this specimen, that Father Blakhal was better 
suited for his next situation, which was, as he 
himself states with evident satisfaction, prieste, 
chamberlain, and captain” to the dowager 
Countess of Aboyne, sister of the Lady Isabelle 





ing on the borders of the Highlands, and almost 
driven from house and home by levies of black 
mail and the impositions of her servants. The 
following extract is curious: we had thought that 
even among the highest families, the Roman 
Catholic priest, however destitute of worldly au- 
thority, would have been treated with more 
respect. Blakhalis referring to his predecessor :— 

I was indead, astonished ; for, although I did know 
him to be of a bezarre humouer, yet I never would 
have thought that he would have left such a place of 
residence ; for although my Ladye of Aboyne had 
but a small rent, in comparison of my Ladye Mar- 
quise of Huntley or my Ladye Murray, yet she had 
a more noble and generous hart than any of them, and 
keeped a good house; and gave power to her preist to 
send his man to the kitching and choose upon the speit 
what peice or peices he should think would please his 
maister best, and that peice or peices were send to 
his chamber to him when they were rosted, oftentymes 
befor my ladye did dynne or suppe, which the preists 
could not doe in the houses of theis other ladyes, 
nor in no other house in al Scotland, nor Ingland 
nather, I believe ; for, in great houses if the priests 
eat in their privat chambers, they must stay til the 
ladye send them from the table, upon trenshers, such 
peices as she pleaseth. I have seen this done in 
Ingland to preists eating in their chamber; and John 
Thomson, who served my Ladye Marquise, tould me 
the Fathers were served so upon trenshers in her 
house, and her daughters, my Ladye Murray, so that 
I admired when my ladye tould me he had gone away 
from her who treated him better than he could be in 
any other house in Scotland.” 


Father Blakhal, to save expense, soon after 
offers the lady that he will “ eat at the table with 
mead servants.” This the lady will not allow, 

ut requests him to dine with her and her daugh- 
ter. ‘So from thenceforth I did go publicly to 
the table, and walked abroad publicly, and the 
people were no more curious to see the priest, as 
they used to be when he keeped himself closed up 
in his chamber.”’ Here he had soon opportunity 
of doing good service to the lady, in superin- 
tending her household, and making better ar- 
rangements with her tenants. The following 
shows the barbarous state of society, even among 
the highest, in the north of Scotland. John 
Thomson, as steward, having made a purse at 
the lady’s expense,— 

“Became so proud and saucie, that my ladye, 
once reproveing for something, he put on his cappe, 
and cocked it, and spock to her as if she had bein 
his servande. And, crying for anger, she came to my 
chamber, and tould me; and J, in greater anger at 
his insolence, did run to a baton to beat him. But 
she did hold me, saying, Father, for God his sake, 
fvle not your handes beating a knave ; if he doe the 
lyk againe, he shal be punished condignely. Wel, 
sir, said I to him, my ladye wil have you spaired for 
this tym; tak head that it be the last. If you re- 
tourne again, I vow to Almighty God my dagger shal 
go to your hart, that other knaves may tak example 
not to lightly her, because she is a desolat widow. 
Therafter he durst never stand by her, much less 
speak to her with his cappe on his head.” 

Our valiant priest, having thus reformed the 
disorders of the household, proceeded to preserve 
the peace of the neighbourhood, then greatly 
threatened by the men of Badenough, and after- 
wards by the clan Cameron. These plundered 
Alexander Finley, and then went to Malcolm 
Dorward, “ thinking to get my ladye’s moneyes 
there, because he was her chamerlanne :”— 

“ I was yet in my bed when he tould me, but did 
rise and cloath myself speedily, and go to my ladye, 
and tould her, and said, Madame, I will go against 
them, with so many as I can find heir in your house, 
She said, it wil be better to stay until my tenants be 
conveined, and then go their commander; for what 
can you be able to doe with so few against so many. 
Wil you, Madame, said I, that I bring them to you 
prisonniers, and then you wil know what I can doe? 
No, said she, for God’s sake do not bring them heir, 


of my landif youcan. What can I notdoe, Madame, 

said I, for your service ? I shal ather put them out 

of your land, or lye myself upon the place; for I 

shal never return to your housse, if I do not put them 

away. ForthenI thought that I had as great strength 

and courage as any other man could have, and my 

hart could not endure to lette her be wronged or 

oppressed, So we marched, with a dowsen of gunnes, 

eight pistolets, and my bigge carabein. Before we went 

out at the gate, I tould them what order I desired to 

be kept, which was this ; we must seik by al meanes 

to surprise them in the house plundring ; and to doe 

it we must march as the Heilanders doe, every one 

after another, without any wordis among us. And 

when we have entered the courte, Alexander David- 
son, and George Stuart, his nephew, have each of 
them two pistolets, they shal go to the window next 

the gate, and houlding their pistoletsin at the window, 

look in themselves, and remark wel the countenance 

and actions of the Heilanders, and, if they sie any 

man mak to a weapon, shoote him dead ; for al con- 
sists in the keiping of the dore and windowes, * * 

When we were very near the house, their sentinel 
perceaved that we were not Heilanders (whether he 
had been sleping, or by our marching had thought us 
Heilanders, I know not,) but having discovered us, 
he did runne to the house, and we after him, so nere 
that he had not leasour to shut the gate of the courte 

behinde him. * * How soon we were in the courte, 
I said, with a loud voice, Every one to his poste; 

which was done in the twinckling of an eye. Then 
I went to the dore, thinking to brack it up with my 
foote, but it was a thick double dore, and the lock 
very strong. Whilst I was at the dore, one of them 
did come to boult it, and I, hearing him at it, did 
shoot a pistolet at him. He said afterwarde that the 
balles did passe through the haire of his head; 
whether he said true or not, I know not. I did go 
from the dore to the windowes, and back again, still 
encouraging them, and praying them at the windowes 
to hould their eyes stil upon our ennemyes, and to 
kille such as would lay their handes to a weaponne ; 
and to theise at the dore to heave their gunnes ever 
ready to discharge at such as would mean to come 
foorth without my leave. And I stil threatened to 
burne the house, and them al into it, if they would 
not render themselves at my discretion, which they 
were loath to doe, until they sie the light of bottes 
of strae that I had kendled to throw upon the thatch 
of the housse, although I did not intend to do it, 
nor burne our friends with our foes. But if Malcolme 
Dorward, and his wyf and servants, and his sonne, 
George Dorward, and Jhon Cordoner, al whom the 
Heilanders had lying in bonds by them, had bein 
out, I would not have made any scruple to have 
brunt the housse and al the Heilanders within it, to 
give a terrour to others who would be so broutal as to 
oppress ladyes who never wronged them.” 

The Highlanders at length asked quarter, and 
were dismissed beyond the boundaries of Lady 
Aboyne's land, trembling “ as if they had been 
in a fever quartaine.” 

Father Blakhal had now obtained a home 
evidently to his taste: unfortunately, he en- 
joyed it not quite four years, the poor lady 
being taken sick in September 1641, and dying 
in the March following. On her death-bed the 
Lady Aboyne urgently requested Father Blak- 
hal to take charge of her daughter, then scarcely 
thirteen years of age, and see that she was edu- 
cated in the Roman Catholic faith; and the dif- 
ficulties and dangers which he encountered in 
fulfilling his promise are detailed at full length 
in the third part of this delectable ‘“ narration.” 

As, immediately on the death of her mother, 
the Lady Henrietta Gordon was conveyed to 
her Protestant relations, Father Blakhal resolved 
to go to France and request the dowager Mar- 
chioness of Huntley to send for her granddaugh- 
ter, and “if that should not succeid, to solicite 
the Quene of France, or Madame.” In his 
progress thither, our valiant priest meets with 
some very unclerical adventures ; but he, on 
each occasion appeals successfully to his good 
sword and “ pistoletes.”” The delight, however, 








Hay, alone widow with a young daughter, dwell- 


for then I must enterteane them ; but put them out 


with which he records the numerous falsehoods, 
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in many instances wholly gratuitous, which he 
told, accords rather strangely with his repeated 
boasts of unstained honour, and “the worde of 
a gentleman.” 

With some difficulty, Blakhal obtained an 
interview with the Queen of France (Anne of 
Austria), and “tould her Majesty, with a very 
sad tone,” the birth, parentage, and present cir- 
cumstances of the young lady; whereupon the 
King and Queen both, “‘ were mouved to wreat 
to Scotland for Mademoiselle de Gordon to come 
to their Majesties,” and the valiant priest, with 
his long sword, musquet, and two pair of pis- 
tolets, set forth on his return to a her. On 
his journey from Paris to Dieppe, he was fre- 
quently in great danger of robbers; and the nar- 
rative of his encounters proves forcibly how far 
inferior in travelling accommodations France in 
1643, with all her boasted luxuries, was to Eng- 
land. At Dieppe, Father Blakhal took ship to 
Holy Island, being terrified by danger of ship- 
wreck, but comforted by a marvellous dream; 
and having got safe to land— 

We went walking on the island, and did go to the 
governor, called Robin Rugg, a notable good fellow, 
as his great read nose ful of pimples did give testimony. 
He made us brackfast with him, and gave us very good 
seck, and did show us the toure in which he lived, 
which is no strenth at al, bot lyk the watch toures 
upon the coastes of Italie. We did tack him with us 
to oure inne, and made him the best chere that we 
could. He was a very civil and jovial gentleman, 
and good company; and, among the rest of merry 
discourses, he tould us how the common people ther 
do pray for shippes which they sie in danger. They 
al sit downe upon their knees, and hold up their 
handes, and say very devotely, Lord send her to us, 
God send her tous. You, said he, seing them upon 
their knees, and their hands joined, do think that 
they are praying for your sauvetie ; but their myndes 
are far from that. They pray, not God to sauve you, 
or send you to the port, but to send you to them by 
shipwrack, that they may gette the spoile of her. 
And, to show that this is their meaning, said he, 
if the shippe come wel to the porte, or eschew 
naufrage, they gette up in anger, crying, the Devil 
stick her, she is away from us. He stayed with us, 
telling us such merry tales, until we did tak horses 
for to ryd to Berwick, but the mater of six miles from 
the yland.” 

When he meets the young lady, and discloses 
his errand, the poor girl, even by his own show- 
ing, seems to have been frightened. At length, 
however, she embarked— 

“And I,” says Blakhal, “overjoyed to have her 
that much advanced in her voyage, did sing with a 
loud voice many songs, amongst others, Ulysses and 
the Siren. She said to me, you are very jovial this 
night ; what maketh you sing so much? I answered, 
ladye, I have never sung, but have oft tymes weeped, 
since the decease of your noble mother, until this 
night, and now I sing for joy because I have you heir. 
Donald Farquerson approuved my raison, and so did 
many others.” 

The young lady arrived in Paris, and was pre- 
sented to the Queen, “who was well pleased to 
hear in public, that her letter was so respected 
in Scotland :”— 

“ After this breefe discours, the Quene bidde us 
aske the ladye in Scots what she desired her Majestie 
to do for her; and she answered, very judiciouslye 
for her age, saying, Iam come heir to receive her 
Majesties commandments, and to obey them. We 
reported this her answer to the Quene, who said, that 
it was wysely spoken, but nevertheless that she would 
have her tell freely her mind, and show what she 
desired, and she would give her contentment. She 
answered againe, that she had no other desire but only 
to obey her Majesty, howsoever it shall please her to 
dispose of her person. Her Majesty was very wel 
satisfyed with these answers, and asked if any of us 
had instructed her to answer so? And we both deny- 
ing to have spock to her of that subject, she bidde us 
ask her yet whether or not she would come now to 
the courte, or go to a monastery until she have 


directed theirin, as wel as in al other things, by her 
Majestie. The Quene said, wel, since she wil be 
governed by me, I think it best that she go to a mon- 
astery for some tyme, until she can speak French; 
for, if I take her now to the court, the maides (of 
honour to wit) wil gyre her for the want of language, 
and she appeares to be one who wil not suffer it 
patiently. In a monastery she will learn piety as 
wel as language, and piety will be very necessary 
to her at the courte, wher she wil learne non at al. 
Ask once again if she wil be content to go to a 
monastery forsome time until she learne both language 
and piety? We did so; and her answer was that 
she would be content to go to a monastery for some 
tyme, but that she would not be religieuse. ‘The 
Quene and al they who were in the cercle did laugh 
heartily when we tould her answer to the Quene. 
Her Majesty said, I love herthe better that she telle 
her mynd freely, and if she had said that she would 
be religieuse, I would not believe her. For how can 
she have a mynd to be religieuse who hath never yet 
sein any religieuses.” 

The young lady, however, seems to have 
been greatly afraid of being compelled to take 
the veil against her will ; and she became, on 
several occasions, somewhat insubordinate. The 
narrative of her delinquencies and the good 
oftices of Father Blakhal, who eulogizes his own 
disinterestedness with much unction, fill the re- 
mainder of the volume, which concludes with 
the earnest inquiry,—“ Now, Madame, think you 
that any discreet person, who readeth these pas- 
sages will judge you to be a thankful lady?””—an 
inquiry which the lady, who, in our opinion, had 
very little to be thankful for, probably answered 
in the affirmative. There are a few curious traits 
of manners and character in the book, some of 
which we have extracted ; but as a whole, it is 
scarcely worthy the care and the handsome dress 
bestowed upon it. 





Sketches from the North—[Skizzen, §c.] By 
Theodore Miigge. Hanover, Kius; London, 
Williams & Norgate. 

Now that the South is said to be worn-out as a 

field for literary and sketching tourists, we are 

somewhat surprised that our young men who 
would distinguish themselves from the crowd 
of Rhine, and Belgium, and Swiss, and Italian 
travellers, do not visit the mountains and fiords 
of Scandinavia, and win a reputation as daring 
cragsmen, rein-deer hunters, and salmon fishers. 

Already the novels of Miss Bremer have prepared 

us to expect pleasant scenes and society in Den- 

mark, Sweden, and Norway ; and now Theodore 

Miigge comes before us, full of enthusiasm for 

these seldom-visited regions of the North; and 

offering some additions to the accounts we have 
read of them, from the old Latin volume of 

Olaus Magnus, the wonder-loving bishop of 

Upsal, to the pages of our pleasant matter-of- 

fact countrynaan, Samuel Laing. 

On the whole, our tourist’s narrative is in- 

teresting, though it would have been shorter and 

better had its strain been less broken by political 
and statistical disquisitions, which, in many in- 
stances, might have been avoided by a reference 
to the copious and correct information contained 
in Peter Bloom’s work on Norway, lately pub- 
lished at Leipsic. Our tourist has given too 
much space to matters on which we have already 
better information from other writers, while he 
has passed lightly over subjects for information 
relating to which we should have been grateful. 

Besides, he too frequently indulges in moralizing, 

though we cannot say that he is distinguished 

from many of his countrymen in this particular. 

Thus, when he arrives in a valley, inhabited by 

a few poor pastoral families, he breaks out into 

a melancholy soliloquy on human destiny, be- 

ginning with “ Here, said I, as I pressed my 

hand upon my heart, dwell human beings,” 





learned Frenche? She answered, that she would be 


going on until he reaches the climax of Jean 





Paul’s notion, “that the earth is a house of 
correction for the universe.” 

But we shall extract a few notices of Nor- 
wegian scenery, life and manners, without at- 
tempting to follow the steps of our tourist. No 
contemptible people are these of Norway, where 
the rude peasants and herdsmen of the lonel 
valleys, who subsist upon the coarsest fare 
knowing no greater luxuries than their oatmeal 
porridge, coarse bread and dry cheese, pass their 

ong winter evenings in learning to read and 
write—and where the poorest of the people, in 
situations apparently excluded from all com. 
munication with the civilized world, are found 
well informed respecting, and taking a deep in- 
terest in the political affairs of their country, 
Independent and republican sentiments are most 
congenial with the soil of Norway, and prevail 
generally among the people, in spite of the 
aristocratic party in Christiania. 

Our tourist, indeed, complains that nobody in 
the Univerity of Christiania understands the new 
German philosophy, which has spread itself 
among educated people in Denmark and Sweden: 
we would ask, how many of the sages who are 
continually penning polemic tracts about it, 
even in its birth-place, Berlin, can be said to 
understand it? But we must leave Christiania, 
and cross the Hardanger mountains, to become 
acquainted with Norway and its people: we 
must penetrate into out-of-the-world nooks, 
where a cigar makes a sensation ; a taste of the 
tourist’s macaroni throws the poor Norseman 
into raptures; and where the clergyman stops 
in the middle of his discourse on Sunday, to con- 
verse with the traveller and invite him to the 
parsonage table :— 

My plan of travelling (says Theodore Miigge) led 
me over the Hardanger mountains to Bergen. The 
greater number of travellers in Norway proceed from 
Christiania to Drontheim ; a tour which may be made 
in six days over the best roads of the country, by lake 
Mivdsen, through Gulbrandsdale, and over the Dofre- 
field mountains, where, in the neighbourhood of the 
snow, there are some wild, romantic points of view. 
The Norwegians complain loudly of this routine of 
travel, and say that those who confine themselves to 
it see very little of the country. Those who would 
behold Norwegian scenery, should turn from Chris- 
tiania to the west, should go through the land of 
waterfalls, mountains, glaciers, and snow-plains, and 
if they are young and not afraid of rough travelling, 
let them leave the main roads, and find their way 
over the pathless mountains. There they will learn 
to observe the pastoral life of the greater number of 
the Norwegians in the wild lonely valleys, seldom 
visited by strangers, where ancient customs are still 
preserved. 

As Norway is, especially, a country where you 
may travel far over hills and fiords and through 
swamps, without seeing more than you might 
have seen with atithe of the trouble, our tourist 
has done well in giving several practical hints 
to his successors, and affixing a travelling chart 
to his second volume. He warns the tourist 
that the country is notso primitive as to be unac- 
quainted with the civilized process of fleecing a 
traveller, and lays the blame of this importation 
upon wealthy Englishmen who travel in Norway 
without a word of Norse in their mouths, but 
with open hands full of gold and silver, from 
which they invite the simple-minded people to 
extract their pay ad libitum. Here is a terrible 
story of English profusion—how far true, we 
leave the Duke of Bedford and others to say :— 

The overcharge at the hotel near the Fiord soon 
convinced us that Englishmen had been here ; but, 
after a stout resistance, we came off with paying one 
half. Let tourists mark this. A few days before, 
there had been an English yacht on the Fiord, which 
had turned all the people’s heads. I afterwards 
learned that the Duke of Bedford was on board, a 
nobleman who has often visited Norway, and isa 
friend of the old provost Herzberg, in Ullensvang; 
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; m he has sometimes lodged. I did not, 
hy see either the yacht or the duke ; but many 
Englishmen come up the Fiord to see the Viringer- 
yoss, which is described as an object of curiosity in 
all English guide-books. Ladies as well as gentlemen 
sail up the Fiord in their yachts to see the waterfall, 
and then return. Others come without yachts, to 
make a tour in Norway. With pockets full of bank- 
notes, they find their way through the country. Our 
steersmen told us tales of such tourists whom they 
had lately seen. “They had their hands full of blue 
and yellow notes (said they), and treated them like 
old paper; they crushed them together so!” Eagerness 
gleamed from the eyes of the poor men, as they told 
the story. M é 

On his journey, our tourist met with Oehlen- 
schlager, the poet, and Ole Bull the violinist. 
Neither of these artists answer to our idea of a 
true Norwegian genius, a mind breathing of the 
land of mountain-crags, fiords, cataracts, and 
old Scandinavian legends; Oehlenschliiger is a 
neat and polished poet, of no great power, and 
Ole Bull is not the magician to call up with the 
tones of his violin, the wild and stern Scalds and 
Vi-kings of the heroic time. Yet they are both 
the objects of the enthusiastic admiration of their 
fellow-countrymen. 

We have a long but interesting account of the 
herring fisheries, and the daring fishermen of 
the west coast. We were not aware of the 
following fashion of serving up the lobster at 
English tables :— 

The yachts which come to the Norway coast, to 
take lobsters for the English market, must be quick- 
sailing craft, as the fish is valueless if taken home 
dead. It is the custom at English tables, first to 
exhibit the black lobster alive, to prove that it is in 
a normal and healthy condition, before it is boiled 


red, 

The barely paid toils of the fishermen, for 
which they neglect, in a great measure, the culti- 
vation of the soil, are attended with a consider- 
able sacrifice of life :— 

Every year a considerable number of men are lost, 
either swallowed up by the waves, or destroyed by 
the diseases that prevail among them. On this coast 
it is no rare thing to meet with women who have lost 
three or four husbands, and are still young enough to 
experience similar losses. 

Our tourist proceeded as far northward as 
Tromsée and Hammerfest. He tells us that life 
may have some charms (for family men), even 
in these hyperborean regions; but warns all 
bachelors that these are not the places for men 
who cannot live without their clubs :— 

In Hammerfest, there are no respectable people 
beside the merchants and one medical man. The 
doctor has a young and beautiful wife, who must be 
his sole comfort in this gloomy region. Whoever 
would live here must be married ; for the place allows 
no pleasures to any save those who can find them in 
the bosom of their families. To live here alone, would 
be enough to drive any man melancholy ; but the 
Norwegians almost all marry as soon as they can. 

Yet there is something of intellectual life in 
Tromsie, aye, even more than we could fird in 
some towns and villages under a more favourable 
degree of latitude. Even English comfort has 
penetrated here. 

When we think of the long winter, the night which 
lasts six weeks, the terrible climate, with its mists, 
storms, and frequent rains, we must be surprised to 
find here so much of civilization and industry. The 
circle of educated people is small; but in other 
respects, it may be compared with good society in 
more favoured places. Luxuries and elegancies are 
found here similar to those seen in Christiania or in 
our own country :—the walls of the rooms are covered 
with the same hangings ; piano-fortes are sent here 
ftom Hamburgh ; and arias and songs from the most 
favourite operas are executed by the ladies of Tromsée 
with taste and talent. Even a journal is published, 
has its leading article, and its political speculations. 

How are romance and mystery fading away 
from the earth! Whither could Coleridge send 
his “Ancient Mariner” now-a-days? Piano- 


fortes, opera-songs, and leading-articles “in the 
land of ice and snow !” 

The wondrous stories of the old hyperborean 
bishop, Olaus Magnus, may, after all, it appears, 
have been “founded on fact”; as, for instance, 
where he tells of shoals of herrings carried through 
the air by hurricanes, dried by the sun, and dis- 
tributed, ready cured, upon the coasts. There 
must be violent gales upon these coasts :— 

On the Lofoden isles a blast of wind, a few weeks 
ago, carried away a herd of swine, and, probably, 
let them fall into the sea; for they were never found 
again. In Kaafjord in Alten, Doctor Nielsen told 
me that, last winter, as he stood at his window, the 
wind took up a boat from the Fiord, with three men 
in it, full ten feet into the air ; then whirled it round 
and turned it over, so that the men were drowned. 
Such stories are frequently heard on these coasts. 

No wonder at the old popular belief in the 
tricks of aérial demons! 

In these dreary regions it is pleasant to find, 
among many who endure the rigours of the clime 
for love of gain, one who has made his home 
there for purposes of philanthropy, though we 
cannot say much of his success among the 
miserable Laplanders. 

Stockfleth proceeds in all his endeavours upon the 
principle of preserving, as far as possible, the nation- 
ality of the Laplander tribes. He speaks enthusiasti- 
cally of their civilization. On the other hand, his 
opponents say it is quite vain to talk of civilization 





among such wandering tribes. They have no common 
language, and even Stockfleth, learned as he is, can- 
not make himself understood by all of them. He 
is, as some say, greatly beloved by the Laplanders, 
because he and his wife, who faithfully attends him 
in his excursions, help them in their necessities. The 
Laplanders are great flatterers and hypocrites where 
their interests are concerned, and their missionary 
will no more divorce them from their passion for 
ardent spirits, than he will teach them one common 
language. The best thing one could do for them 
would be to awaken in them some interest for learning 
the Norwegian dialect. What is the good of mere 
zeal and pious enthusiasm, or poetical lamentations 
over a degenerating race of people? All we can do 
is to take a fair view of their circumstances, and then 
inquire for the most practical method of improving 
them; not waste time in talking of what may be very 
fine, but impossible. So say Stockfleth’s opponents, 
and they are numerous. He, however, cares little 
about such remarks. He sails through stormy seas, 
climbs wild mountains, collects the poor and miserable 
people, and teaches and consoles them. This is noble, 
whether it is the plan of a practical understanding or 
not. Stockfleth is an enthusiast of the most amiable 
character. 

The following sketch points out the suggestive 
scenery of many a wild legend :— 

From Horjem to Baeblungsnaes, on the Moldefiord, 
lies an interesting tract. The path runs by the stream 
among masses of splintered rocks, which cover the 
bed of the valley. On the right is the prodigious horn 
of Romsdal, while, on the left, are seen the grotesque 
witch-crags, the Troldtinden ; out of which the 
popular imagination has conjured up the enchanted 
forms of the old heathen priests and their attendants. 
It is not difficult to find some resemblances to human 
figures, in wild and threatening attitudes, among these 
strange pinnacles of rocks. The credit of this enchant- 
ment is due to St. Olave, the great miracle-worker of 
Norway. Olave Tryggweson converted the inhabitants 
of Romsdal in 996; but, upon the death of this 
fanatical hero, who had tortured with fire the obstinate 
worshippers of the old deities, the Romsdal people 
returned to their superstitions and renewed their 
sacrifices to Thor. This continued until 1022, when 
St. Olave appeared with an army at the entrance of 
the valley. Jarl Svend, of Romsdal, endeavoured to 
defend himself, and posted all his allies, magicians, 
wizards, priests, and demons, at the mouth of the 
valley, to blind with their spells, and cast down into 
the gulph below, the Christian army and its saintly 
leader. But St. Olave was not the man to be thus 
discomfited. In the name of the Redeemer, he 
uttered his bann upon the furious demon crowd :— 





suddenly, they were all turned into stones, and now 


they stand here as lasting memorials of the fact, and 
so they will continue to stand until the hour of their 
annihilation is struck. There is a cleft in Romsdal- 
horn, which has just the appearance of a monstrous 
sword-cut, from which flows down a clear stream. 
St. Olave’s sword produced this, when the demons 
had sealed up all the waters under their spells, so 
that the Christian army was tormented with thirst. 
As you look back upon the valley, over countless 
crags, pinnacles, pillars, and all kinds of fantastic 
fragments of rock, in shape like kobolds and hobgob- 
lins, with the spaces between them filled up with 
glittering snow, your guide points out, on one side, 
a bridal procession. A king and a queen were the 
bride and bridegroom. The crowns on their heads 
glitter in the evening sunshine, and necklaces of 
sparkling snow-diamonds hang about their shoulders, 
The musicians are arranged in front ; then come the 
priest, the servants, and all the gay company. All 
were turned to stone in a moment, in the height of 
their festivity ; and here they stand, on the rocky 
ridge several thousand feet high, still and dumb for 
ever! 

An account of the constitution and laws of 
Norway, and notices of various routes through 
the country, which may be useful to future 
tourists, are appended to the second volume. 





THE ANNUALS FOR 1845. 
Fasurons in literature, and works in prose 
and in verse, when transplanted to America, 
continue there to circulate, and even to increase 
in influence, long after they are forgotten in 
England. Poets, who have scarcely made their 
names heard in their native land, are there 
reprinted on fine paper, and vended in elegant 
bindings; in like manner, Annuals that have 
seen their day with us, are commencing it with 
them. We had reason last year, [No. 834] to 
bestow high commendation on one of this class 
of American publications ; and are glad to be 
justified in repeating it on the present occasion. 
The Gift 

is still as sumptuous, as well printed, as charm- 
ingly illustrated, as handsomely bound, and as 
ably written as ever. This last is, after all, the 
characteristic which most attracts our regard. 
Mrs. Kirkland’s tale of ‘The Schoolmaster’s 
Progress’ lets us into the secret of the manner 
in which these things are managed in the United 
States. There, as elsewhere, the Educator enters 
upon his duties before he is himself educated ; 
nevertheless a show is got up of testing his pre- 
vious qualifications. Examinations are, it seems, 
prescribed by law, which, however, has forgotten 
to provide for the competency of the examiners; 
ot there are few better farces, as we gather from 
this tale, than the course of question and answer 
on these occasions. But to the story of ‘The Pur- 
‘oined Letter,’ by Edgar A. Poe, we must award 
the palm of literary merit. We think that in sub- 
stance we have previously read the incident on 
which it is founded; but there is a philosophical 
acumen and an artistical taste in working out 
this tale, which indicates a high degree of talent. 
It is in the style of Marmontel, and shows how 
much may be made of the simplest materials, 
Mr. N. P. Willis also contributes a clever tale, 
‘The Power of an Injured Look;’ and there are 
several translations from the German, done with 
the usual ability. ‘A Prairie Jumbie,’ by C. F. 
Hoffman, gives us an insight into Prairie life, 
and the negro character and superstition :— 

“ Jumbie !—That word puzzles you, reader. You 
think it’s Indian for a prairie-dog or some other 
animal peculiar to those grassy wilds; or, if not that, 
it must be border slang for a bivouac, or a breakdown, 
or a feat or adventure of some kind, that, happening 
only to the rovers of the prairie, requires some outré 
and new-fangled phrase to characterize it! * * But 
you grow impatient. I must elucidate a little, or 
you will jump at once to the conclusion of this paper, 
without giving me a fair reading. Yet, remember, 





if I reveal to you here the external characteristics of 
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a jumbie, it is on the implied condition that you read 
fairly through the singular illustration of its spiritual 
mystery which suggested this sketch. Did you ever 
have a doggrel couplet fasten so perversely upon 
your memory that it kept gnawing there for days 
together? Did you ever have a Jim Crow bar of 
music rattling in your ear, like a pebble in a cali- 
bash? * * These are all veritable jumbies! But *tis 
very arbitrary, say you, to fix such an outlandish 
epithet upon those well-known mental phenomena. 
Excuse me: the epithet, as you disdainfully call it, 
is a real word—a word some thousands of years old, 
probably. It expresses, too, a distinct idea; it has 
a definite meaning; and thus fulfilling a clear mis- 
sion of thought, it is, to my mind, uncouth as it 
seems, far more respectable than your generalizing 
phrase of ‘mental phenomenon.’ At all events, the 
manner in which I first became acquainted with the 
full dignity of the term can never be effaced from 
my memory. Many years since I found myself, one 
dismal autumn day, on the edge of one of the largest 
prairies of our Northwest Territory, debating with a 
fellow-traveller the expediency of attempting to 
cross it so late in the season. The objections were 
threefold. In the first place, the prairie had been 
lately burned, and it would be necessary to carry all 
our provender with us. In the next, the season was 
so late that there was danger of snow, and there 
being no islands of timber to shelter us, no means of 
guidance save a compass, in case of a storm of any 
violence, we should almost inevitably lose our way, 
and starve, or perish from exposure to the elements. 





The third objection was the condition of my own 
health.” 


These objections were eventually overruled, | 
and the party started, on a clear November | 
morning, on the long-limbed horses of the | 

country, a negro servant, and a sumpter horse | 
with the baggage. An accident soon lamed | 
one of the horses. This enforced a halt for a | 
time, by which they missed the spring at which | 
they had intended to bivouac, and had to pass 
a cheerless night on the bleak prairie :— 

“© Well, Frank,’ said his master to the negro as 
he jerked him to his feet at daybreak,—* ’tis full as 
well that we didn’t find that spring last night, for it 
will be just the place to breakfast at.’ ‘ Better not 
look for him, massa; dat spring jumbie—prairie 
jumbie—jumbie all around us.’ My friend laughed, 
and I scarcely heard the remark in the hurried pre- 
parations for starting which followed. We rode on 
for hours, discovering not the slightest indication of 
the spring and thicket, but encountering every few 
miles one of the shallow rain-water pools which from 
time to time had broken the perfect monotony of 
our yesterday's travel—I should not say ‘ broken the 
monotony,’ for they were so unmarked by any shape 
or expression, and were all so perfectly alike, that 
they seemed rather to impress one more strongly 
with the unvarying sameness of the scene. Near 
one of these limpid shallows, that like all of them 
seemed scarcely a hand’s-breadth in depth, I sug- 
gested, as the sun was now several hours high, that 
we should halt for breakfast. * Well, Frank,’ said I 
to the negro, who eat a little apart from us, while we 
helped ourselves to the fare that was spread out upon 
a bison-skin used by way of table-cloth—‘ well, 
Frank, don’t you think this pool will answer as well 
as the spring would to wash your dishes in?’ * Pool 
‘umbie—jis as spring jumbie—prairie all jumbie— 
nebber get away from him.’ I was about to ask an 
explanation of the word—* Pray you, pardon me,’ 
cried my friend, laying his hand upon my arm— 
‘Frank, how the deuce do you make out the spring 

. to be a jumbie 2 ‘Cause Frank tink—tink of him 
all day long—tink ob him nebber find him—but 
still can’t help tink ob him. What dat but jumbie 
spirit trouble Frank so, massa?’ ‘ But this puddle 
of water, laughed my friend, ‘ you find plenty like 
it, how is that a jumbie too?’ ‘No find but one 
puddle from de fust. He be same old puddle. Come, 
come, again. Tire nigger wid looking at him, yet 
he can't help look for some difference dro’ he know 
always turn out de same. What dat but jumbie 
spirit ?? * And the prairie,’ cried I, almost scream- 
ing with laughter at the grotesque whimsicality of the 
superstition, then perfectly new to me—‘ The prairie, 





Frank, what do you make of that? ‘He be all 


jumbie—de biggest jumbie of de world—always de 
same, and you nebber, nebber get rid of him.’ Then 
the poor fellow actually burst into tears, and began 
to wring his hands most piteously —tOh massa, 
massa, what will become ob de massa and his poor 
Frank! De little jumbie spirit always bad enough 
when he get hold of folks—but here we be on de 
back ob great big jumbie, who keeps sliding from under 
us all de while we tink ourselves moving, keeping us 
jes in de same, same spot, for ebber, for ebber. Oh 
de poor nigger will nebber sce the trees, nor de hills, 
nor de running water of Gorra Mighty’s yarth. Neb- 
ber see any ting but dis black jumbie-back, nebber, 
nebber more.’ I looked at the face of my friend, and 
I confess there was a blankness of expression which 
struck me as arguing some emotion other than con- 
cern and sympathy for the agitation of his poor igno- 
rant bondman. Could it be that some pagan foster- 
nurse among those of the same complexion as Frank, 
had so imbued him in childhood with the same super- 
stitious feelings, that they now were re-awakened un- 
pleasantly by the earnest and most painful exhibition 
of fanciful suffering in the other? Surely I myself 
could not be affected, save with mirth, by such ab- 
surd credulity. I declare I was not so sure of this 
when several hours’ subsequent travel brought us to 
a pool which so exactly resembled that seen in the 
morning, that I could not for the life of me help 
adding a whistle of wonderment to the woful chorus 
of ejaculations into which poor Frank broke at the 
sight of it. Every landmark around us—if I may 
use that word where landmarks there were none— 
every feature of the landscape—if the phrase be 
admissible where the painter’s art were a nullity— 
all, all around us was one dull, dead, unbroken mo- 
notony—an interminable dark level—an eye-weary- 
ing waste—marked only, but not relieved, by that 
circular limpid shallow, reflecting an ashen sky ; and 
sky, earth, and pool, all equally motionless, without 
the faintest shadow or one variety of tint, save the 
leaden hues of the same sombre colour. We talked 
but little during that day. About sunset a breeze, 
which crept over the waste in little whirlwinds, en- 
livened us somewhat, but I cannot remember that 
one jest was successful enough to raise a smile from 
either of us. But indeed neither my friend nor myself 
could restrain our risibles, had we cared to, at one 
remark of Frank’s when we came to camp down for 
the night. The poor fellow had just lighted a spirit- 
lamp to make coffee for us, when a blast of wind 
which suddenly swept the prairie, extinguished the 
flame. ‘What do you sit so stupidly there for, 
Frank ?—why don’t you light another match ?” said 
his master. ‘No use yet—no use jes now, please, 
massa, Nigger wait till we hab done slipping.’ 
‘ Slipping !—why what do you mean now, Frank ?” 
‘Gorra, massa, what make dat great wind but de 
jumbie-back slipping from under us to put white 
folks and nigger jes where we started in de mornin’ 
—what but dat make de wind to blow lamp out?’ 
The merriment called out by this whimsical idea of 
the sable physiologist was not a bad preparation for 
cheerful rest. But our anxiety took a new turn in 
the morning, upon discovering that our horse-feed 
would not hold out more than another day. It is 
true that we had not originally expected it to last 
longer. But, though steadily following the guidance 
of the compass, and therefore confident that our 
course must have laid truly, yet the single fact of 
having, in our first day’s travel, missed that spring— 
the one only landmark of our journey—annoyed us 
not a little, as the incident became coloured by the 
scene and circumstances around us; viewed some- 
times, perhaps, unconsciously to ourselves, through 
the wild superstition of the negro. The day proved 
not only mild for the season, but even oppressively 
warm, and about noontide the lame horse gave out 
completely. We removed his load, took off the 
halter, and left the poor brute to his fate, upon that 
dreary heath, which the next year’s summer would 
alone freshen with a blade of herbage. He followed 
us for awhile, and we hoped might be yet able to 
keep us in view; but pain or a feebleness of dispo- 
sition which from the first had marked his temper, 
made him stop short at last. I turned once or twice 
in the saddle to look for him afterwards, but he 
always steod planted in the same spot, fixed there 
beneath that glaring noonday sun as immoveably as 
the gnome upon a dial. I could not help expressing 





my surprise that Frank, who, with a benevolence 
common to the negro character, had shown much 
concern for the horse when he was first hurt, should 
betray no feeling at this painful abandonment of the 
poor animal. ‘ Why Frank be sorry 2 said he “a 
reply ; when de jumbie-back slip at night, him ag 
well as oder hoss all come back to de same place 

‘cept lame hoss too be turned into jumbie-spirit, and 
den me see him ebery day, same, same hoss, see him 
standing den jes as now, and alway see him de same 
hour.” We now rode forward rapidly ; our horses’ 
feet had become used to the soil, and notwithstanding 
the heat of the ‘ Indian summer’ weather, had accom. 
plished a very long stage, a full day’s journey in fac 

while the sun was still several hours high. We ought 

we surely ought be near our destination, I confessed 
this to my friend, and I am not ashamed to say, that 
as I did so, and at the same time acknowledged that 
my prairie experience was utterly at fault in disco- 
vering any signs of thicket, grove or timber-land jn 
the distance, I began to share more or less the super- 
stitious terrors which did unquestionably blanch his 
cheek. The reader, wholly inexperienced, perhaps, 
in life in the wilderness, smiles at the weakness, Yet 
the famous Colonel Crockett, as gallant a bush- 
ranger as perished among the hardy Texans who 
fought and fell at the Alamo, has left it upon record, 
that a man, when first lost in the forest, will almost 
persuade himself that the sun rises and sets in a dif. 
ferent quarter of the heavens than is his wont! and 
on a prairie—when lost on a prairie—with no one 
object to fix and determine the use of the external 
senses, the bewilderment of imagination is far more 
startling—the vagaries of reason far more eccen- 
tric. The lost wanderer is left wholly to his imagi- 
nation, and he can reason only upon the possibilities 
which it suggests. For three days I had gazed only 
upon limitless monotony ; for three days I had heard 
no sound save those that came from our little caval- 
cade—yes! I forgot; on the first morning, and soon 
after we got out of sight of the timber-land, a soli. 
tary raven rose screaming from the carcass of a roast- 
ed wolf, who had probably perished while trying to 
escape the prairie fire a month earlier. But this 
recollection only served to remind me that if we 
were again approaching the forest, more of these 
birds ought to be visible ; for the carrion wolves and 
deer upon which they feed are most often smothered 
by the smoke of a burning prairie, on the verge of 
the timber-swamps, to which they are flying for 
refuge. ‘Upon my soul, this is an ugly business,’ 
said my friend, after a few moments’ painful musing. 
*Can you see nothing—no one’sign in the air or on 
the earth—nothing to form a conjecture how we may 
be situated?” ‘From the earth most assuredly no- 
thing ; you know as well as I do that there are no 
running streams on these upland prairies to guide 
conjecture in any way—and as for the air, the sun, 
as you have scen, goes down very differently over a 
prairie from what he does elsewhere; but that Indian 
summer mist which is now gathering about him, 
makes it impossible to detect any of the peculiarities 
which mark his setting over a broken country.’ ‘Good 
God! what will become of us? what shall we do? 
what can you think of? what suggestion have you? 
For me, my brain is dizzy with looking ceasclessly 
upon this changeless monotony—suggesting ever the 
one same idea of poor Frank’s jumbie.’ We had 
halted apparently still in the centre of the boundless 
plain—looking forward, there was no vestige of our 
having accomplished anything! ‘Stil!,’ I thought, 
‘while there is nothing here to guide one, there is 
also nothing to mislead. If our course was laid pro- 
perly in the first instance, we may still clear the 
waste ; if that course was laid wrongly, it is yet in 
the present extremity most wise to pursue it—we 
must go on—on—and our only hope is in the ability 
still to keep this straightforward direction.’ I ex- 
plained this to my friend much in the same language 
I have used here. He simply nodded significantly, 
and pressed forward in silence. The whole propo- 
sition was so plain to him that it needed no further 
demonstration. <A drizzling rain which soon after set 
in did not prevent us from keeping the saddle, until 
the vapour became so thick that we could not see 
twenty yards in advance; when, it being also now 
near night, we were compelled to encamp. Wet, 
weary, and dispirited, I can conceive few things more 
disheartening than our present plight. My friend, 
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who was of a fine game spirit, attempted to jest both 
about our present discomforts and the almost ap- 
palling prospects of the morrow. But the terror of 
+ Frank, who besought him not to speak with 
guch levity of * Massa Jumbie,’ soon made him desist; 
a deep sigh that came from the breast of his master, 
as he turned away from his supper without touching 
it, betrayed to me the pardonable affectation of the 
llant fellow. My poor friend, < believe, slept little 
that night, and his nerves must have been much 
shaken by watching for him to exhibit the spectacle 
] witnessed in the morning. The sudden cries of 
Frank had made me start from my sleep ; I looked 
up—m friend had raised himself on one hand, and 
with pallid features and eyes almost starting from 
their sockets, was gazing before him. * Oh, massa, 
massa—I told um so—here we be—oh Gorra Mighty 
hab marcy on us—here we be slipped back, slipped 
clean, clean back to jes where we started from—we 
and de hoss—yes, de lame hoss an all—and all got 
to do the same over again ebery day—ebery day till 
kingdom come.’ I looked, and true enough, we were 
almost under the shadow of a tall wood exactly like 
that we had left four mornings before. Nay more, 
the lame horse stood there on its verge as if he had 
slipped back as Frank had prophesied. * * The 
reader has, I know, already solved the mystery, and 
discovered that we had unconsciously gained the 
woodlands under cover of the mist of the preceding 
evening—that we had, ina word, attained the farther 
bourne of the prairie, ia the very hour we nearly 
despaired of ever reaching it. It was not, however, 
till we had mounted, penetrated some hundred yards 
into the forest, and saw the smoke of a settler’s cabin 
curling up among the trees, that poor bewildered 
Frank could be persuaded he was yet fairly off the 
jumbie-back.” 

The poetry is somewhat inferior; and we 
shall only select the following by Henry W. 
Longfellow :— 

A Gleam of Sunshine. 

This is the place. Stand still, my steed, 
Let me review the scene, 

And summon from the shadowy past 
The forms that once have been. 

The past and present reunite, 
Beneath time's flowing tide, 

Like footprints hidden by a brook, 
But seen on either side. 

Ifere runs the highway to the town, 
There the green lane descends, 

Through which I walked to church with thee, 
Oh! gentlest of my friends! 

The shadow of the linden trees, 
Lay moving on the grass; 

Between them and the moving boughs, 
A shadow, thou didst pass. 

Thy dress was like the lilies, 
And thy heart as pure as they; 

One of God's holy angels 
Did walk with me that day. 

I saw the branches of the trees 
Bend down thy touch to meet, 

The clover-blossoms in the grass 
Rise up to kiss thy feet. 

‘Sleep, sleep, to-day, tormenting cares, 
Of earth and folly born!’ 

Solemnly sang the village choir 
On that sweet Sabbath morn. 

Through the closed blinds, the golden sun 
Poured in a dusty beam, 

Like the celestial ladder 
Of the ancient patriarch’s dream. 

And ever and anon, the wind, 
Sweet scented with the hay, 

Turned o’er the hynin-book’s fluttering leaves, 
That on the window lay. 

Long was the good man’s sermon, 
But it seemed not so to me, 

For he spake of Ruth, the beautiful, 
And still I thought of thee. 

Long was the prayer he uttered, 
But it seemed not so to me, 

For in my heart [ prayed with him, 
But still I thought of thee. 

But now, alas, the place seems changed ; 
Thou art no longer here; 

Part of the sunshine of the scene 
With thee did disappear. 

Though thoughts, deep rooted in my heart, 
Like pine trees dark and high, 

Subdue the light of noon, and breathe 
A low and ceaseless sigh ; 

This memory brightens o’er the past, 
As when the sun, concealed 

Behind some cloud that near us hangs, 
Shines on a distant tield. 





The illustrations are, as usual, good, but imi- 
tative. The title-page, vignette, and frontispiece, 
engraved by Cheney, from Page and Stuart, are 
both exquisite. Still, whether in art or in poetry 
—/(and both in a certain sense are one)—what 
we desire is originality, something purely Ame- 
rican, not European; and till we sce this we 
shall not be altogether satisfied. 





Revelations of Russia: or the Emperor Nicholas 
and his Empire in 1844. By One who has 
Seen and Describes. 

(Second Notice.) 

WE have followed the author of these revelations 
at some length into the subject of police regu- 
lation, which, woven in as it is with every detail 
of — and private life in Russia, is the worst 
and most hopeless feature in the case which he 
presents. It is almost impossible to doubt that 
there must be some exaggeration in his picture. 
History has no example of a political rottenness 
so universal; nor can we, from all the lessons 
which she has bequeathed, infer the possibility 
of a society holding together for any length of 
time, in whose veins ran an agent of destruction 
so active and pervading. The very complete- 
ness and comprehensiveness of the police-sys- 
tem, under an administration so vicious, would 
be its most fatal incident; and the body politic 
must inevitably perish, poisoned by its own cir- 
culation. The want of organization in such a 
matter has no present evils so great to inflict as 
an organization thus corrupt; while the one is, 
besides, gradually working out its own cure, and 
the other its own dissolution. Nations may live 
awhile, a faint and feverish life, without the sus- 
taining waters of social order and legal justice ; 
but an entire people, compelled to drink of their 
poisoned streams and fountains, must die politi- 
cally by the very ordination which brings the 
water to every man’s door. We do not believe 
in the author’s fairness. All his instances may 
be individually true; yet, abstracted and mar- 
shalled as they are, they may represent a general 
untruth: and had we time, we could show abun- 
dant evidence of the manner in which he seizes 
either a fact or presumption that may serve his 
theory of corruption, overlooking any suggestion 
which might qualify or arraign it. 

The police of Russia has two great divisions— 
the haute police, whose functions are the terror 
and scourge of the upper classes, and the civil 
police, whose unceasing action is in every man’s 

ath, down to the lowest. The police of St. 

Shensbens may be takenas a sample of the police 
of the whole empire. Under the Grand Master, 
who is a Lieut.-General and Aide-de-Camp of 
the Emperor, are several masters of police, who 
act as his lieutenants in different districts of the 
city. These districts are divided into portions, 
which are placed under the superintendence of 
other officers, called celetsnoi pristoff,—and each 
division is again subdivided into quarters, re- 
spectively administered by the chastnoi pristoff, 
or major of the quarter :— 

“ All the inferior grades of officers are nominated 
by the police-master ; and independently of these, in 
the office of each major are a number of secretaries 
and writers, who are immediately chosen by himself. 
From first to last a careful selection of all that is 
most base and villanous, from the depraved and cra- 
pulous class of inferior employés and their spawn, 
there is probably scarcely a man amongst them 
who has not, in the exercise, or rather the abuse, of 
his office, rendered hiniself amenable to the extreme 
penalty of those very laws of which he is an executive 
limb. Venality, extortion, theft, and actually bur- 
glary and murder, swell the dark annals of this re- 
spectable body ; and yet, if their oppression is sensible 
every hour, and their crimes constantly brought to 
light, nine-tenths of them are unknown to all but 
their immediate victims, such is the system of secrecy 
which stifles the cry of those who suffer, and ensures 








impunity. Though but a small portion of their mis- 
deeds can ever come to the knowledge of an observer, 
yet even these form a frightful and disgusting list.” 
Accordingly, the author proceeds to give the 
following examples of the foul deeds habitually 
attributed to the guardians of public security :— 
“ Three Russian merchants, who had been enjoying 
copious potations, were returning home very much 
the worse for liquor, and one of them was so far in- 
toxicated, that his companions were obliged to leave 
him in custody of the boutouchnik, or watchman. 
In the course of a few hours, when they were a little 
sobered, regretting what they had done, they went 
back to fetch him, but the boutouchnik and the two 
police soldiers declared that he had gone away long 
since. They were about to depart, satisfied of the 
truth of this statement, when one of them espied the 
boots and cap of his missing friend, which he im- 
mediately recognized. In consequence of the sus- 
picions excited by this circumstance, they repaired 
to the grand master of police, in whose office they 
had some friend, through the intercession of whom 
orders were obtained thatan immediate search should 
be made of the boudike, or watch-house. Although 
the body of their companion was not at first forth- 
coming, his clothes, together with those of many other 
individuals, were discovered in possession of the 
boutouchnik and his assistants, and a hole was at last 
perceived, which communicated from the interior of 
the watch-house with the canal, near which it was 
situated. Here the remains of the murdered man 
were discovered ; and in the course of the investiga- 
tion which ensued, it was elicited that a wholesale 
system of murder had long been carried on in the 
watch-box, by its guardians, who were in league with 
the waiters of a neighbouring tavern, who, when any 
of their guests were sufficiently intoxicated, caused 
them to be conveyed away by the boutouchnik, who, 
after murdering them, stripped the bodies, which were 
cast through this hole below the ice of the canal, 
where, long before it broke up, they would be carried 
away by the current. These assassinations were 
daily perpetrated in a little wooden box, scarce ten 
feet in diameter, in the Nevsky Prospect, the most 
populous street in St. Petersburg, and which is 
generally as much crowded as the upper end of 
Oxford-street in London. * * The next instance 
concerned the police-major of one of the principal 
chasts of the city. An old gentleman, in a precarious 
state of health, arrived a little after the new year 
from Moscow, at the London Hotel, on the Isaac's 
Plain. He fell ill, and as he had apparently no 
friends in Petersburg, tiie police-doctor was called in 
to attend him, who recommended a nurse. Feeling 
himself get suddenly much worse, he wrote a letter 
to his nephew at Moscow, stating that he had been 
taken ill, and that he had that day experienced such 
extraordinary sensations that he doubted much 
whether he would live till his arrival. He entreated 
him not to delay his departure for an instant, and 
informed him, should he have breathed his last be- 
fore he could reach St. Petersburg, of the full amount 
of the property he had left behind him, which was 
rather considerable, and chiefly in ‘bank obligations,’ 
of which he gave him the numbers and a minute 
description. In a few hours after, he was a corpse ; 
and the major of the quarter, who was watching the 
event, having examined his effects, ordered him to 
be buried. A few days subsequently to these circum- 
stances, the nephew arrived in St. Petersburg. On 
inquiring for his uncle, he was informed that he was 
dead, that the major of the quarter had declared that 
he had not left property enough to defray the ex- 
penses of his funeral, and that, in consequence, he 
had been buried in the shell of a common pauper. 
The nephew went to the bank, and having ascertain- 
ed that his uncle’s statement was perfectly correct, 
he requested them to detain the bearer of the bills 
bearing the numbers which had been transmitted to 
him, as a person holding stolen property. A few 
days after, a man presented himself to get several of 
them cashed. When taken into custody, he prevari- 
cated in his account of the manner in which he had 
obtained them, asserting at first that he had found 
them, until he was at last induced to confess that he 
had been sent by the chastnoi pristoff. On receiving 
this intelligence, the nephew of the deceased went 
straight to the military governor, with whom he had 
sufficient influence to cause the domicile of the police- 
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officer to be searched, before he was apprised of the 


discovered. The major of the quarter, as soon as he 
found that the nurse was being interrogated, swal- 


| must annually renew, unless that individual professes 
arrest of his agent, and here the missing bills were | 


lowed a dose of arsenic ; his life was however saved | 


by the timely application of the stomach-pump, and 
subsequently, to the surprise of every one, he was 
pardoned by the emperor.” 

Now, in the above anecdote, it is impossible 
not to see, that after the invalid had fallen into 
the hands of the police and their doctor, and was 


given helplessly over to the agencies which the | 


author would insinuate, the letter announcing 
that fact to his nephew, and actually inviting 
publicity, could not have been sent—at least, 
would never have reached its destination. The 
author does not even give himself the trouble 
to make his accusation consistent ; and, what- 
ever may be supposed of the subsequent abstrac- 
tion of the dead man’s property by the police, 
either the charge that the case involved a murder 
contrived by them, or the account of the letter 
exposing it, and giving the particulars of the 
property afterwards stolen, being forwarded, is 
manifestly untrue. 

The author gives a longer and more particular 
aceount than we remember to have anywhere 
else seen of the armed revolt of the 28th of De- 
cember 1825, on the accession of Nicholas, and 
of the divisions and conspiracies of the Russian 
nobles which had prepared it. Of the bearing 
of the Czar, on that eventful day, we have many 
accounts; and the Marquis de Custine relates 
the particulars of a conversation on the subject 
which he had with Nicholas himself. M. de 
Custine, with all his distrust of the Emperor, 
was nevertheless just such an auditor as the Em- 
peror loves to get hold of, for a trial of his per- 
sonal influence. Nicholas, at the same time, 
knows very well the difference between one 
marquis and another, and lays out differently 





for the purchase of a poetical Custine and a} 


prosaic Londonderry. The conduct of the Em- 
peror at that crisis of his fortune is cited, as our 
author observes, ‘both by his admirers and de- 
tractors, and not perhaps inaptly by either, as 


he found here the opportunity of displaying the | 


most salient features of his character, both good 
and bad.” The writer’s estimate of the matter 
is not unfair. We must refer our readers to the 
volume itself for an interesting account of the 
passions and influences which had been long 
silently fermenting, and of which this sudden 
and ill-prepared outbreak was the abortive but 
significant expression. 

The author gives a long account (into which 
we cannot follow him at any length) of the Rus- 
sian Church, its tenets, practices, and influence, 
—the object being to explain in an unfavourable 
sense the toleration, so far as it exists, and ex- 
pose the intolerance which it conceals :— 


“ Russia, (he says) with its government the most 
complete despotism in Europe, is not unfrequently cited 
asa model of religioustoleration. Witha preponderant 
national Church, to which its members are fanatically 
attached, the State, nevertheless, not only allows those 
of every imaginable sect to worship publicly, accord- 
ing to the rites and forms of their respective creeds, 
but wherever a sufficient congregation can be brought 
together by a priest or pastor of any denomination, 
the State assigns him a suitable salary. The only 
exceptions to this toleration of all sects and religions, 
are directed against members of the Jewish persuasion, 
and the Roman Catholic order of the Jesuits. The 
State makes no peculiar religion a condition of eligi- 
bility to its highest offices; a Lutheran, a Greek, a 
Roman Catholic, or a Mohammedan, may equally 
command the imperial armies, or sit in the imperial 
cabinet. Neither is this, as in France, the result of 
the State’s indifference, because although in Russia 
a man may be of any religion, he must be of some re- 
ligion, or at least he must profess to belong to some 
communion. 





some religious creed, and neither atheism nor deism 
are admitted, unless the latter be veiled under some 
other denomination.”’ 

When so inclined, adds the writer, the Russian 
Czar becomes his own prime minister, but is at 
all times the supreme head of the whole Russian 


| Church ; and “being as absolute a spiritual, as he 


is a temporal, arbiter, can, without difficulty, 
accord exactly the degree of toleration which he 
judges expedient for his temporal interests.” 
Two-thirds of the cabinet ministers, a large pro- 
portion of the generals of the Russian army, and 
of the immediate courtiers of the Emperor Ni- 
cholas profess the Lutheran religion :— 

“ But at the same time no sovereign in Europe has, 
in certain cases, shown greater intolerance, whether 
it arise from superstitious devotion, or, as it is more 
probable, from predilection for the faith which en- 
courages the most profound veneration for his despo- 
tic authority. There exist, at the present day, in the 
practice of European legislation, no penalties in the 
most bigoted countries, so severe against any spiritual 
offenders, as infallibly await any member of the Greek 
church turning to any other. Ruin, degradation, and 
exile to Siberia, stare him in the face. Nor is this 
all. Any Russian subject, professing another faith, 
may change to the Greek church, (but to no other) 
or is liable to the same pains and forfeitures as if he 
had fallen away from the national religion. All 
children born of a mixed marriage must be brought 
up in the Greek faith, from which the severity of the 
law never allows them to swerve. The Emperor 
Nicholas obliged his Empress to abjure the Lutheran 
and embrace the national religion. So he did also 
by his son’s wife, another German princess; but the 
imperial children are not permitted, in any case, to 
depart from the creed of their fathers.” 

The author gives some amusing examples of 
the imperial action in things ecclesiastical of a 
more minute and indifferent character, and in 
his relations with his clergy. For instance :— 

“As regards the Russian clergy, who are ‘not 
allowed in the remotest degree to interfere in the 
government of the State, the present Emperor en- 
courages the superstitious ceremonies which tend to 
increase the devotion of the population, but very 
speedily checks any independence, on their part, in 
the use or application of them. For instance, it has 
been an imprescriptible right of the higher clergy, 


| from time immemorial, to decide by preternatural 


agency that certain bones or skeletons, turned up by 
the plough, or discovered in any other casual manner, 
were the relics of apostles, saints, or holy men. Cer- 
tain authorities of the church gave their sanction, and 
a chapel was forthwith built on the spot, and soon 
richly endowed with the offerings of the pious, who 
continued to pour from all quarters to the shrine of 
the saint, the novelty of which always proved lucra- 
tively attractive. A few years since, a similar pro- 
vidential discovery was made, and the Emperor Ni- 
cholas was duly informed of it. According to the 
custom on such occasions, he went to worship on the 
tomb, but intimated to his clergy that in future it 
would go hard with any one attempting to discover a 
saint without the imperial permission.” 

Among matters of more awful character and 
consequence, the public are but too well ac- 
quainted with the sweeping edict which heen | 
enclosed the members of the United Greek 
Church within the pale of the National Church 
of Russia. ‘‘ From this moment it became a 
capital crime for three millions of people, who 
were essentially Roman Catholics, to depart 
from a new church to which they were forcibly 
united :”— 

“The success of this measure is surprising, unless 
we take into consideration the absolute futility of all 
resistance, and the impossibility of all public protes- 
tation or communication between the persecuted. 
And to this we must add the nature of the persecu- 
tion which has rendered it the first successful one 
which history records on so large a scale. The stake, 
the axe, and the torture chamber, have no terrors for 
the real enthusiasts of an oppressed religion, while 


No Russian authority will sign the | they shrink before a persecution which invests them 


passport which every individual not in the service | with no glory in their own eyes, or the estimation of 





their religious brethren. The recusant pastors of the 
United Greeks were given over to the mercies of the 
inquisitorial police, and legally harassed, ruined, im. 
prisoned, accused on political grounds, and eventuall 
punished with the plitt, and banished to Siberia.” 

; But the villanies of this, and of like persecu- 
tions of the Roman Catholic priests, grow respect- 
able beside the amount of misery inflicted by 
that ukase, still ringing in the ears of Europ, 
which, by one stroke of the pen, uproots from 
their home of centuries thousands upon thousands 
of ruined men, delicate women, and helpless 
children, and drives them “like a herd of animals 
into adistant and inhospitable government, before 
the whips and lances” of the Cossae :— 

“ To the publication of this edict (says the author) 
there is no fair parallel to be found in modernhistory 
because those by which Isabella and Ferdinand ex. 
pelled the Moors and Jews from Spain, and Louis 
XIV., his Protestant subjects from France, in the 
first place left the option of conversion, and in the next 
appear to have been inspired by mistaken notions of 
national and legal interest ; a great object was to be 
attained by a great injustice ; whereas the Emperor 
Nicholas has perpetrated a great injustice to obtain a 
little object.” 

The author enters into a long and laboured 
account of the northern and middle regions of 
Russia, and of the races by which they are 
peopled, putting under contribution a ‘large 
amount of various reading for the purpose. The 
region of the steppe and the amelie is explored 
by this writer, and described by many interesting 
features; and he has a graphic way of putting 
his facts, which raises pictures to the mind’s eye, 
and makes many portions of his volume very 
pleasant reading. Thus, speaking of the steppe, 
a compromise between desert and prairie, he 
says,— 

* On this carpet of rich green grass, variegated by 
the hyacinth, the tulip, the crocus, and the wild 
mignionette, besides a thousand other flowers, a tra- 
veller, mounted on the fleetest steed , and riding with- 
out intermission, night and day, if such a thing were 
possible, would find the spring elapse before he could 
reach the end of it, so large a proportion of the earth’s 
surface does it cover: and so little would he find it 
differing, from the frontiers of the Ukraine to those 
of Chinese Tartary, that at his journey’s end he 
might still imagine the same scene surrounded him 
as when he began it; the steppe resembling almost 
everywhere the steppe, on its eastern the same as on 
its western confines. * * The horse may be here 
studied in a state of nature. Born on the steppe, 
and never having seen a roof between him and the 
heavens, his habits are all those of the wild horse. 
Here, as amongst his brethren who have no con- 
nexion with mankind, the strongest and boldest stal- 
lion is the lord and ruler of the community, until 
thegrowingstrength and courage of some young com- 
petitor induce him to dispute his sovereignty, when, 
after a desperate battle, the vanquished either is re- 
duced to obedience, or sullenly abdicates his dignity.” 

The author deals with subjects of all kinds in 
these volumes, and speaks on all with equal con- 
fidence. As nothing is a mystery for him in 
Russia, so is nothing dark in the page of history. 
He knows perfectly well what the Czars have 
intended, do intend, and will hereafter intend ; 
but is well assured that all the Russian projects 
will dash themselves to pieces against the ada- 
mant of British empire. He grows political, 
and speculates on Russian views in the direction 
of India and China—critical, and gives a history 
of strategy, and a comparison of the various 
systems of military tactics. Into none of these 
speculations can we follow him,—though they 
contain many curious particulars, and much that 
may deserve attention. A very large proportion 
of his second volume is devoted to an elaborate 
reduction of the apparent sum of military and 
naval strength in Russia to the low figure which, 
according to him, expresses its real value. 
Many facts and considerations of great signifi- 
cance are imported into the operation ; and we 
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could have found much for quotation in this 

of the volumes, if we had not already 
ath with them at such length. We must, how- 
ever, be content to wind up with an anecdote or 
two, which are so many expressions of that in- 
herent weakness in these services for which the 
author contends. 

One of the worst features in the constitution 
of the army is the unmilitary character of its 
officers—the entire absence among them of the 

int of honour—their want of personal attach- 
ment to either their profession or the Imperial 
cause. It could scarcely be otherwise, seeing 
how they are treated,—the vexatious interference 
which invades their most private arrangements,— 
the intolerable humiliations which are meant to 
keep down their spirits to the point of slavish 
obedience :-— 

“Every time an officer comes from his quarters 
into the town of St. Petersburg, he is obliged to 
inscribe his name at the gate ; this book is forwarded 
every morning to the Grand Duke Michael, and if 
the name should strike his eye too often, the officer 
is sure to be reminded of it, though it has indicated 
no dereliction of duty. * * An officer, wealthy, 
and in the full exuberance of youthful sife and 
spirits, although never allowing his pleasure to 
interfere with his duty, is thought to spend his 
money too joyously—he is banished for a twelve- 
month to some government town. Another officer of 
good family, and in whom, therefore, little things are 
not easily forgiven, has the misfortune to meet the 
emperor several times successively in the street—he 
falls into disfavour. ‘ How is it,’ said the Emperor 
Nicholas to Prince Menchikof, ‘ that wherever I go, 
on the English quay, in the Newsky Prospect, or to 
the Summer Gardens, I meet with your scape-grace 
nephew idling his time?’ ‘ Uncle,’ replied the 
nephew, to this august observation, which wascarefully 
repeated to him by the prince, ‘ how is it, tell me, that 
wherever I go, to the English quay, to the Newsky 
Prospect, or to the Summer Gardens, I everywhere 
meet with the emperor, idling his time ?? We must 
add, that this bold youth has been twice banished to 
the Caucasus, and that unless he very much mends 


his manners, he is likely to end his days in Siberia.” | 


Sometimes, however, says the author, the 
worm is found to turn upon the foot that tramples 
it, in Russia as well as everywhere else :— 


“The Grand Duke was one day abusing, with the 
utmost violence, an officer whom he had sent for to 
reprimand for some insignificant offence. The de- 
linquent kept retreating, and the Grand Duke follow- 
ing him, step by step, until he drove him against the 
wall, venting, in the storm of passion into which he 
had lashed himself, his saliva through his teeth with 
his expletives, till at last the officer, losing all patience, 
tore the insignia of his rank from his shoulders, and 
threw them on the ground, exclaiming, ‘ Since your 
imperial highness has spat in my face and on my 
epaulettes, I will no longer wear them.” . 

“Tt was afterwards represented,” (says a note,) 
“both by this delinquent, and repeated by some of 
his brother officers of the guard, that he had said, 
‘Spit on me, but do not spit on the emperor's epau- 
lettes.” ‘ As for my part,’ observed the Englishman 
to whom they related the circumstance, ‘I should 
have said, “ Spit on the epaulettes as much as you 
like—they are the Emperor’s—but not on me.” 

_ “In another case, in the privacy of a very small 
circle, a young officer repeats some humorous lines 
he had composed, in which he facetiously calls onthe 
emperor to favour him with an ukase for some particu- 
lar purpose, since ukases were promulgated on every 
subject ;—the lines terminating with— 

Tout se fait par ukase, ici 

C'est par ukase que I’on voyage, 

C'est par ukase que Ion rit. 
The next morning, before he was up, he was sent for 
to Count Benkendorff’s office. ‘My young friend,’ 
said the Count, * you have got a very pretty talent 
for writing verses, we hear. We must send you to 
cultivate the Muses in solitude for a few years. You 
recited some very charming poetry last night, in which 
you contemplated the possibility of a journey. I 
announce it to you. (Vous avez prévu un voyage. 
Eh bien! je vous l'annonce.)’ The Feld J aegar and 


| since, refused permission to travel. 


his post waggon were waiting at the door to convey 
him into exile.” 

The following anecdote is too good to be 
omitted :— 

“ A certain Jakovleff, one of the wealthiest men in 
Russia, and proprietor of the most productive iron 
works, presuming on his wealth, as people are apt to 
do, was supposed to have shown a tone too inde- 
pendent to be tolerated, in having evaded such ho- 
nours and offices as it was supposed his fortune would 
invest with éclat. A man who indulges in any illu- 
sions of any sort of independence in Russia is, how- 
ever, soon made sensible of the chain to his leg. He 
was refused permission to travel. He had three or 
four hundred thousand pounds in the national bank ; 
but when he attempted to draw out a large sum at 
once, it was intimated that he could not be allowed 
to do so, unless he could show very satisfactorily what 
he intended to do with it. Asa peace-offering, he 
placed one of his sons in the chevalier guards, where, 
after some years’ service, he was appointed to super- 
intend the purchase of regimental horses. It is cus- 
tomary in all the regiments of the guards to intrust 
this commission to young men of fortune, as an 
economical means of getting expensive horses at a 
cheap rate. They have a year’s leave of absence 
granted them, and usually at the expiration of this 
time are promoted; but they are expected to bring 
back no animals which are not worth about double 
the regimental price, so that an undertaking of this 
nature usually coststhem from one to several thousand 
pounds. Jakovleff acquitted himself much to the 
satisfaction of the colonel; but, nevertheless, he was 
not promoted. As soon as it was possible to do so, 
naturally not much enamoured with the service after 
this, he left it; but he also was, and has been ever 
Obliged thus to 
remain at home, Jakovleff consoled himself by going 
the full length of Anglo and Gallo-mania, and whilst 
in this state of mind was one day disporting in the 
Newsky Prospect, in all the glorious foppery of the 
most outré Parisian costume ; on his head wasa little 
peaked hat, resembling a flower-pot reversed ; a hand- 
kerehief, with a gigantic bow, was tied around his 
ne¢tk; a cloak, so short that it seemed a cape, was 
thrown over his shoulders; on his chin he wore a 





beard, ‘a la Henri Quatre.” He had an enormous 
oaken eudgel in his hand, a glass stuck in the corner 
| of his eye, and a bull-dog following at his heels. As 

he was sauntering complacently along the broad pave- 

ment of this St. James’s Street of St. Petersburg, 
| the emperor's carriage drove past; and abruptly stop- 
| ping short, the emperor himself leaned out, and 

beckoning the beau to approach him. ‘ Pray,’ said 
| Nicholas, eyeing him with humorous curiosity, ‘ who, 
| in God’s name, are you, and where do you come 
| from 2 * May it please your Majesty, I have the ho- 
nour to be your Majesty’s faithful subject, Save Sa- 
veitch Jakovleff. ‘Indeed,’ replied the emperor, 
with mock gravity ; ‘we are enchanted to have the 
opportunity of making your acquaintance, Save Sa- 
veitch. Oblige us by just stepping up and taking a 
seat beside us.’ Jakovleff slyly let drop his cudgel, 
and with some misgivings took hisseat. ‘ But stop,” 
said the emperor, who had not noticed this proceeding 
at first, when they had driven on a little way, ‘ where 
is your stick, Save Saveitch ? ‘Oh, never mind the 
stick, your Majesty.’ ‘Oh, we must have your stick, 
Save Saveitch. Turn back,’ he said to the coach- 
man. The stick was picked up, and the emperor 
gave orders to drive on straight to the palace. He 
alighted, and beckoned to the dandy to follow him. 
*Oh, no, Save Saveitch, don’t take off your cloak ; 
we must have you just as you are—hat, stick, and 
cloak, and all.’ The emperor led the way straight 
to the apartment of the empress. ‘ Pray, my dear,’ 
he inquired of her, ‘do you know who this is? 
‘No,’ replied the empress, bursting into a fit of laugh- 
ter at the sight of the extraordinary figure before 
her. ‘Then allow me to inform you, this is our faith- 
ful subject, Save Saveitch Jakovleff. What do you 
think of him ? is he not a pretty fellow? The un- 
fortunate beau, whose feelings may be conceived, after 
furnishing food for some moments’ merriment, was 
dismissed, half dead with terror and confusion ; but 
before he departed, he was admonished that the em- 
peror did not always punish the foolery of his subjects 
so leniently. Lenient, however, the punishment in- 
flicted on this harmless ridicule proved not to have 


| 








been, for the man went home, took to his bed, and 
fell very dangerously ill, from the consequence of the 
fright and mortification he had endured. We will 
make no comment on this transaction ; for after the 
first smile at reproved foppery, it will furnish the 
reader with sufficiently grave reflections.” 

Here is another example of those charges of 
wholesale malversation and corruption which 
the writer makes so freely. Although the stream 
is broad, and no more obstructed than the Thames 
at Purfleet, the officers in command of the Go- 
vernment steamers on the Neva, he says,— 

“Scarcely ever make an excursion without run- 
ning foul of some craft or another,—which they al- 
ways do with impunity, because, in every case, the 
blame is laid on the injured party, who, if he do not 
choose to hold his tongue, will be made to smart for 
it. We never knew but one instance where the go- 
vernment vessels had come in collision with any- 
thing, where they were not proved to be blameless— 
viz., that of an officer who ran foul of the parapet 
of the English quay in broad daylight, and knocked 
away two of the enormous stones with the bowsprit 
of his steamer. Five days previous he had run down 
a brig at anchor ; but the brig was somehow proved 
to have been in fault, and so would the parapet of 
the quay, had it not been imperial property. After 
the police and the courts of law, the grossest pecula- 
tion exists in the navy,—though we are bound to say, 
that in all departments the extent to which it is car- 
ried seems exactly to fit the opportunity afforded. 
No Russian vessels ever go out into the Baltic with- 
out losing their anchors and parting their cables ; and 
the blessing of a moderate storm always furnishes a 
long account of stores and guns thrown overboard, 
—_ nevertheless, have seldom been intrusted to 

‘ather Neptune. When the Russian fleet, in Alex- 
ander’s reign, was kept as a hostage in England, it is 
well known that every rope and sail and cable was 
publicly sold in detail by its officers. We had always 
formerly imagined, as perhaps our readers who may 
be acquainted with this circumstance do now, that 
the consideration of England’s having to refit the 
ships, which their officers were fast reducing to naked 
hulls and bare poles, had given rise to this conduct ; 
but experience soon convinced us that it is the com- 
mon custom of the Russian navy, which is carried on 
to a considerable extent, even under the very eyes of 
the emperor; but the dangerous prevalence of which, 
directly a vessel or fleet sails out of their own waters, 
it is impossible to check by any severity, since all 
classes connive at its continuance. If it would be a 
rare occurrence to see a Russian fleet sold wholesale 
by its admiral, as the Turkish has been, every part of 
a Russian vessel of war, except the masts and hull, 
may generally be purchased ‘in detail.” 

The value of the Russian navy as an offén- 
sive power is thus summed up :— 

“The Russian navy, therefore, in the hands of her 
diplomatists, has proved more useful than ever it 
would have done in those of her admirals; and the 
fleets, so formidable at a distance, so ineffective when 
closely examined, reminds us strongly of the wooden 
cannon with which King Edward IIT. used to impose 
upon the garrison of Calais when he besieged that 
stoutly defended city. Nevertheless, we should never 
forget that Calais did surrender to these guns, all 
wooden as they were.” 

And with this “ Revelation’’ we must take 
our leave of these volumes. It is not impro- 
bable that many of their statements may be 
subjected to tests more severe than any which it 
has been our purpose to apply to them. 





(ADVERTISEMENT. ]—TheStar of Attégh¢éiand other Poems, 
by Miss Frances Brown, will be published by Mr. Moxon, 
Dover-street, on the 21st. 
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tise on Inflammation as a Process of Anormal Nutrition, by 
J. H, Bennett, M.D. F.R.S.E., &e., 2s. 6d. swd.—Freeman’s 
Farmer’s Account Book, new edit., 4to, 5s, hf-bd.—Ditto, 
folio, 8s.6d. hf-bd,—Elements of Sacred Truth for the Young, 
by Abercrombie, 18mo., Part L, 1s. 6d. cl.—Bishop of Tas- 
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nual, for 1845, 8vo. 1. 4s. cf —Elsley’s Annotations on the 
Four Gospels and the Acts, new edit. revised, by R. Walker, 
M.A., 8vo. 12s. cl—The Comedies, Histories, Tragedies, 
and Poems of William Shakspere, Library Edition, 2nd 
edit., edited by Charles Knight, Vol. XL, 8vo. 10s. cl.—The 
Dark Falcon, a Tale, by J. B. Fraser, Esq., 4 vols. post 8vo. 
2/7. 2s, cl.—The Chiid’s Treasury of Knowledge, new edit., fe. 
4to. coloured plates, 5s. Gd. cl_—IHlowitt’s My Uncle the 
Clock Maker, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl.— Sketches of Old Painters, by 
the author of ‘ Three Experiments of Living,’ crown 8vo., new 
edit. 2s. id. swd.—Treatise on Life Assurance, by Frederick 
Lawrence, new edit. 12mo, 1s, swd.—Master’s Ready Rec- 
koner, on anew plan, 18mo, 1s. 6d. cl.—Foreign Library, 
Part XXII. ‘History of the Eighteenth Century,’ by F. C. 
Schlosser, Part VL, 8vo. 5s. swd.—The Liabilities of Mem- 
bers of Existing and Future Public Companies, and Partner- 
ships, by G. Farren, Esq., 12mo. 5s. cl. 





THE BIBLE DEFENDED AGAINST THE DEAN OF 
YORK. 


Oct. 7, 1844. 

I adopt the above title by way of answer to ‘ The 
Bible defended against the British Association,’ in 
the full assurance “that the highest discoveries of 
science will ever be found in perfect harmony and 
accordance with the languige and meaning of Re- 
velation, as inferred by Professor Sedgwick, in his 
jadicious comment on the above-mentioned commu- 
nication; that the language of the works and word 
of the Creator can never be at issue ; and that the 
friends of science are consequently the friends of Re- 
velation, 

This is simply a chronological question, and by no 
means a difficult one to answer, although, hitherto, too 
much overlooked, because ascending to ages beyond 
the chronology of man; but not beyond the chrono- 
logy of that record which ascends to the Beginning 
of the Creation of Him with whoma thousand years 
are as a day, and a day as a thousand years,—a Be- 
ginning as distinct from the Adamic era as the com- 
mencement of geological phenomena is from that of 
human history. 

It is, perhaps, not surprising, that in the infancy 
of science, when the Earth was supposed to be the 
centre and primary body, not only of our solar system, 
but of the universe itself, there should have been no 
distinction made between the solar and pre-solar time 
of the Hexaémeron, or the six evening-mornings of 
Creation ; and that the whole should have been un- 
derstood as representing six of our present solar days: 
although this view could never explain the sacred 
text, still a better was, perhaps, impossible under the 
circumstances. 

But, in an age when the true system is understood ; 
when not only the earth, but the system in which it 
moves, are known to perform a secondary part in the 
great system of creation, that such ideas should be 
still prevalent in any educated minds, and that we 
should still continue to measure the pre-solar time 
of the Bible by our solar standard, so as to make the 
biblical date of the Beginning identical with that of 
Adam, is inexplicable, and as much opposed to the 
very words of the Divine record as to the results of 
scientific investigation. 

That the record is a universal one, is asserted in 
several parts of Scripture (Genesis ii, 1. &e. &e.) ;— 
that such only could bea fit commencement for those 
revelations on which our Creed is founded, is self- 
evident,—and that it is capable of no more limited an 
explanation is most certain: for our earth does not 
become a satellite of the sun till the fourth evening- 
morning, or period of creation; so that we have 
thenceforward an astronomical measure of time, 
according to known elements ; but are as ignorant of 
the preceding duration, as we are of the elements of 
universal motion, in which ours is but an invisible 
cipher to the inhabitants of other systems: whatever 
was the measure of this duration, we have therefore 
no expression for it beyond the terms of the text, 
which are necessary to the Divine week and Sabbath 
of creation; and, whatever was the earth’s motions 





during this prodigious interval of the creation, sepa- 
ration, and condensation of the planetary waters, it is 
plain that we have here a fur more convenient rest- 
ing place for the geological phenomena than in the 
waters of the Noachic flood, and especially so as 
regards Noah and his family in the ark, indepen- 
dently of their inconceivable duration and pra-Ada- 
mite character ; besides the changes of climate, which 
are fully accounted for by the earth’s transition from 
her former motions to the present. 

The indefinite character of the first three periods 
is further recognized in the Sabbatical cycles of days 
and years, to which they are common,—the first year 
of solar time commencing from the fourth day of the 
week, being the fourth year of the Sabbatical cycle 
of years, as is evident from the first legal Sabbatical 
cycle, which began when the Israelites entered 
Canaan, B.c. 1451, and was the 366th from the crea- 
tion, according to the authorized Biblical Chronology 
from the original Hebrew text, which ascends to the 
year B.c. 4003, (rather than 4004, as settled by the 
days of the week and the lunar characters,) for solar 
and Adamic time, and consequently to the nominal 
year 4006, for the first Sabbatical cycle, which thus 
chronologically includes the Beginning of Creation. 

That the former was the true era of solar time is 
evident from the astronomical fact, that the system 
was then ina perfect state of equilibrium which has 
never since recurred, nor can for many thousands of 
years—the lines of the equinoxes and apsides having 
been at the equinoxes of that epoch parallel and 
identical ; so that summer and winter, as well as 
day and night, were equal: all the measures of the 
year coincided, and there was no equation of time. 

This epoch in the system, 4,000 years B.c., has 
been alluded to and calculated by Laplace, and other 
astronomers, but without any special connexion with 
the Mosaic history, which commences at it, and 
acquaints us, that the earth then began to move in 
her solar orbit; and if it be possible to imagine a fit 
epoch for that event, it is assuredly from the above- 
mentioned point of equilibrium or inertia, which 
would even mark the commencement of motion ina 
piece of machinery. 

It seems to fullow, that in the Mosaic era of man, 
we have the astronomical solar era, which he, the 
sacred historian, identifies with it. Many astrono- 
mical eras have been constructed for the convenience 
of history, but none equal to this, the earliest caleu- 
lable one, and originating with history itself. It is 
certain, that in any case of profane history, like the 
Egyptian era of Menophres, or the Chaldean era of 
Nabonassar, the above would be at once conceded as 
demonstration ; let us, therefore, not refuse the same 
advantage to revealed history. 

Laplace, who, it is to be regretted, was no friend 
to Revelation, proposed to supersede the Christian 
era by a universal astronomical one, which might be 
recognized in all countries, and fixed it to a.p. 1250, 
when the lines of the equinoxes and apsides were at 
right angles. But how were previous events, in- 
cluding all those of ancient history, to be dated ? 
How much better would have been the era of coin- 
cidence pointed out by the same astronomer, as 
above mentioned, which not only includes all history, 
but commences with it, and would be equally unob- 
jectionable to Christians, Jews, and Mohammedans. 

It is, besides, the epoch to which the most recent 
strata permit geologists to ascend—6000 years ago, 
according to the chronometers of Cuvier—after the 
earth had passed through those immeasurable periods 
of convulsion necessary to fit it for the habitation of 
man, and which identify themselves with the first 
portion of the Hexaémeron of Creation. 

These are but a few points of many that might be 
adduced in proof that the grand astronomical and 
geological desideratum of Time is not wanting in 
Revelation, which thus necessarily includes the chro- 
nology of the heavens and earth, as well as of the 
human race, 

It is almost needless to remark that, as regards 
millions of uncondensed bodies in the universe, their 
indefinite evening-mornings have not yet expired : 
their state resembles that of our planet in the second 
of these periods, and their solar time has not yet pro- 
perly commenced. The record refers generally ta the 
universe, but particularly to the history of the planet 
to whose inhabitants the revelation was vouchsafed, 
and to which all the rest is necessarily subordinate, 





as would be our case in the Genesis of 
planet, no matter whether belonging to = = 
system or any other. 

It will not be less obvious how com 
authorized Hebrew system of time is v 
authenticated by the astronomical sola 
era, which is altogether irreconcileable with the 
thirteen additional centuries of the Seventy Greek 
interpreters; nor that in the first three evenin, 7 
mornings of the so far united septenary cycles 4 
years and days, we have the original type of the 
mixed use of those terms in the chronology of pro- 
phecy. 

In conclusion, it is to be hoped, that had th 
of York understood the chronological joan 
the question, and rightly appreciated Time, the grand 
resolver of difficulties, and the ligature which binds 
revelation, science, and history together, he would 
not have attempted, by the revival of an obsolete 
theory, to set the language of the Creator's works in 
opposition to that of his word, in the vain hope, that 
by inverting and distorting the former, he was defend- 
ing the unalterable truth of the latter. 

The heathens themselves, who made Time the 
father of their gods, had better notions on the ques- 
tion ; and in the enormous proleptical cycles of the 
Egyptians and Hindus, we have a far more accurate 
idea of the Beginning than in a theory which would 
limit the immeasurable pra-solar interval of creation to 
lessthan a week of solar time, in opposition tothe truths 
of astronomical, as well as of geological science, which 
unite in giving us the Mosaic solar era as the radix 
from which every secular variation of our system 
should be calculated ; and af which, it is to be regret- 
ted, that our astronomers, as well as our chronologists, 
have hitherto taken little more advantage than the 
mere calculation of the relative length of summer 
and winter from the era of equilibrium to the present 
period. Isaac CuLLimore 
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MANCHESTER ATHEN2UM. 

THERE has been another great meeting held in 
Manchester, in one sense important enough, but in 
another not, we think, deserving of all the import- 
ance which has been assigned to it. The fact is, 
we cannot conceal from ourselves that though the 
Manchester Athenzeum, in whose name the assem- 
blage took place, is a native institution, yet the 
spirit of the occasion was not indigenous. The 
whole character of the proceedings was exotic— 
Manchester making a very small figure in her own 
festival, save in the mouths of the foreign orators. 
The principal feeling of the day seemed imported 
from without; and the men of the town had given 
up their rostrum to foreign missionaries. ‘“ Young: 
England’ was, in fact, secking levies in young 
Manchester. Accordingly some of the orators kept 
themselves a good deal in view, and put on some- 
what the air of professors. Missionaries, in a most 
noble cause, no doubt, these orators were; but still,, 
in great towns like Manchester, the work that is: 
well done is what they do themselves: and the 
wholesome and living and fructifying impulse is 
that which comes from within. We are glad to find 
that the institution, which was struggling under 
difficulties last year, when Mr. Dickens presided, 
has made a noble effort at self-extrication, and suc- 
ceeded accordingly. Mr. D'Israeli, in a speech 
which had too much the air of an imported oration, 
set his truths, also, too much to such ancient school- 
boy accompaniments as the “murmur of the Ilys- 
sus.’ The Manchester people live on the banks. 
of the Irwell; and all the fruits of human knowledge 
may be gathered on its shores, black as are its. 
waters. “ ‘The olive-crowned plain, the sunset crag,, 
and the citadel fane of ineffable beauty,’ of which. 
the honourable chairman had such a lively remem- 
brance, were introduced into the scene rather un- 
suitably; and it was quite clear that he had brought 
his sketches of them with him for the purpose: 
The orator explained to the persons present, too, at 
greater length and more elaborately than should: 
have seemed necessary, if the latter had been very’ 
earnest, what are their own meanings and objects,. 
in the valuable foundation in question: and alto~ 
gether, he contributed largely 4o that foreign air of 
which we have complained. The institution consists 
of anews-room, a library, alzeady, we believe, censi- 
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derable,a theatre for lectures, classes for the acquire- 
ment of the modern languages, and a gymnasium ; 
and these are assembled under a handsome building, 
erected after the designs of Mr. Barry. One sug- 
estion of Mr. D’ Israeli’s, in allusion to the library 
of the institution, is worthy of attention: —‘ It is, 
however, not so great as many of you must desire, 
and which, in passing, I may be permitted with 
at humility to say, is deficient in one respect, 
which is no disgrace to it, because it is a deficiency 
which is shared by every great collection in this 
country, and I believe in Europe, but which I 
should be glad to see, and you would be proud to 
witness, supplied in Manchester: I mean in that 
department which may be described as a commer- 
cial library. Manchester, that was once merely an 
assemblage of manufacturers, is now a great mercan- 
tile emporium ; and at slight expense, and with no 
great difficulty, if there were sufficient zeal, you 
might make a collection of all those interesting facts 
in commerce, which at various times during the last 
century happened in England; which facts with 
difficulty you can now refer to, but which would 
form in your collection an interesting body of 
commercial literature, which you cannot find 
even in the national repository of this country.” 
We fully agree in this suggestion of special libraries 
for special localities—of an education, general, of 
course, in its basis, but particularly directed to the 
particular objects and occupations by which a peo- 
pleare surrounded. There is—we are thankful for 
it—slow as we have been and late as we are—a 
great educational movement abroad, of which in- 
stitutions and meetings like these are so many 
signs; and knowledge is no longer the privilege of 
the student and the inhabitant of the cloister. It 
is to make the man of action and occupation as 
well. ‘ Knowledge,” says Mr. D’Israeli, “is now 
found in the market-place, a citizen, and a leader of 
citizens.” To those men, then, whose time for the 
acquirement of learning is limited, such learning 
should be furnished as will bear fruit in their pecu- 
liar conditions. Most of the great towns of England 
have some material specialty, which their literary 
collections and other institutions for instruction 
should represent. No knowledge do we consider as 
dead knowledge ; but some kinds are especially 
needed for the especial soil. Practical knowledge 
in the general business of life, and in the more im- 
mediate business of the particular life, should be 
the ends of popular education. Such education has 
this advantage, too, for the masses, that, while spe- 
culative knowledge is not readily convertible into 
practical, practical knowledge always involves 
something of the speculative, and suggests more. 

Among the most significant features of this Man- 
chester meeting were the various shades of opinion 
in other matters represented by the men who met 
here as on a neutral ground. Education is unani- 
mously recognized as the great social want. For 
the Unholy Alliance of ignorance with poverty no 
man dares now stand up:—the few who yet hold 
the opinions of thirty or forty years ago are ashamed 
to show themselves. Those “ancient gentlemen’’ 
are beginning to feel that they have lingered too 
long in a world whose avowed wisdom was the folly 
of their day—that a social edifice is rising around 
them wholly different from that of which they were 
the Corinthian pillars. The world has got a new 
set of social dogmas within the short time alluded 
to. Parks and pleasure grounds for the limbs— 
libraries and reading-rooms for the minds—of the 
labouring classes are new ideas in England’s moral 
code, 

We repeat, that our principal complaint against 
this Manchester meeting is that there was too little 
of Manchester in it, though the name was in all 
mouths. It was a field-day for Young England. 
Manchester had too much the air of being patted on 
the head oy the schoolmaster, and encouraged to 
proceed :—but we must observe that such encou- 
ragement did not justify the mayor of the good town 
in instantly thereupon performing a summerset, 
and talking nonsense before the people. Wisdom 
is a good thing; but “cakes and ale” have their 
own philosophy too. There is no reason why 
“singing and dancing” should be lost in their new 
ordination. It is not sought to make the people 
pedants; —and the mayor of Manchester would 





have figured quite as well leading a singing-class 
as he did on this occasion. The two most striking 
speeches of the evening were Mr. Cobden’s, and 
that of Mr. Smythe, the member for Canterbury— 
the former for the sound sense,—suited to the place 
as well as the occasion,—in which, like most of his 
speeches, it abounded—the latter as furnishing, 
both in matter and form, an example of an elo- 
quence which, in our opinion, does far more than 
reach the promise of his poetry. 
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Exhibition of the Holy Tunic at Treves. 
Treves, Sept. 29 

This ancient City, usually so quiet, and visited by 
the traveller chiefly on account of its Roman Anti- 
quities, has for the last six weeks presented an aspect 
of excitement, which merely wants the costume of 
the 13th century, to re-produce a picture of the 
middle ages, at the period when the superstitious 
observances ofthe Church were at their height. The 
event which has thus frighted the place from its pro- 
priety has been the exhibition, in the Cathedral, of 
the Holy Tunic, or “Coat without Seams ;” a relic 
which has constituted the great glory of Treves, in 
the eyes of the faithful, for the last fifteen hundred 
years, The tradition respecting this relic is perhaps 
only partially known beyond the pale of the Roman 
Catholic world, so that a few preliminary words may 
be desirable. 

Its origin, as a received object of veneration, re- 
mounts to the early part of the 4th century, when the 
Empress Helena undertook her memorable journey to 
Palestine. According to the tradition of Treves, it was 
then and there that the Holy Tunic was discovered. 
Helena’s selection of Treves as the place of depo- 
sit, arose not only from her predilection for the city 
where she had solong dwelt, and where some accounts 
say she was born ; but from the reputation which it 
enjoyed of being a second Rome and the Capital of 
the Empire beyond the Alps. An interval of more 
than 800 years ensued, during which no mention is 
made of the Holy Tunic. Towards the close of the 
9th century, Treves was sacked and burned by the 
Normans, and nothing is said to have been saved 
from their ravages but the holy relics, which a con- 
stant sense of danger had caused the clergy to preserve 
in crypts constructed expressly for their security. The 
traditional existence of the Holy Tunic only remain- 
ed, for that which fear originated, custom retained, and 
even in times of safety the altar in or beneath which 
the relic was presumed to die was alone indicated ; 
the relic itself was never shown. In the quarrel be- 
tween Adrian and the Emperor in 1157, Frederic 
when he assembled a synod at Treves, alluded to the 
existence of the Tunic there, for in his letter to Arch- 
bishop Hillinus, he says:—* Igitur quia vos primas 
estis cis Alpes, et cor regni, et metropolis illa vestra, 
Treviris inquam indyta, gue inconsutili prepollet 
tunica Domini,’”? &c. &e. (“Since then you are the 
primate beyond the Alps and the centre of the whole 
Empire, and that your cathedral, that of Treves, is 
renowned above all others for the possession of the 
Coat without Seams, &c).” Other proofs are also 
given in regard to its alleged locality, which was at 
length put beyond doubt in the year 1196, by the 
discovery of the relic in the adytum of the Cathedral, 
when Archbishop John the First embellished and 
restored the building. It was for the first time shown 
publicly on the 1st of May, 1196, amidst the acclama- 
tions of the whole people, after which it was again 
shut up in the high altar. Another interval of 316 
years occurred before the relic was again seen, when 
it was brought forward, at the instance of the Emperor 
Maximilian, who had assembled a diet in Treves. The 
opening of the altar took place on the 14th of April, 
1512, before all the dignitaries of Treves, and a 
wooden box, inlaid with ivory, of very beautiful work- 
manship was found. It was sealed, and when opened 
the robe was discovered with a written inscription, 
“This is the coat without seam of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ.” On the 12th of May following, 
the relic was once more displayed to an immense 
concourse of people, with no less effect than on the 
first occasion ; an effect which suggested to Leo X. 
the idea of turning it prominently to account, in the 
sale of indulgences. His bull, dated 15th of January, 
1514, granted a plenary indulgence to all who came 











to Treves to confess their sins before the sacred 
Tunic,—and, that opportunity might not be wanting, 
he ordered that it should be publicly exhibited every 
seven years. ‘The Reformation however intervened 
before the first term prescribed by the Pope, and it 
was not till 1531 that the exhibition again took 
place. During the remainder of the 16th century, 
the relic was exposed at four different periods, in 
1545, 1553, 1585, and 1594,—but the Thirty Years 
War occupied the attention of Germany too closely 
to admit of much religious ceremonial, especially 
when the opposing armies were under such strong 
religious influence: it was therefore not until after 
the peace of Westphalia, 20th of February, 1655, 
that it was again shown. The dread of the arms of 
Louis XLV. induced the electors of Treves to trans- 
port the relic to the fortress of Ehrenbreitstein ; nor 
was it again made visible till 1725, when it was 
shown to the Archbishop of Cologne. Other public 
exhibitions subsequently took place at Ehrenbreit- 
stein in the 18th century ; but when the French armies 
approached the Rhine in 1794, it was no time for 
trusting the security of the Holy Tunic even toa 
fortress. It was then conveyed away and deposited 
in a place, the secret of which was known only toa 
very few persons, whose interest it was not to divulge 
it. It became afterwards known that that place was 
Bamberg, where it remained till 1803, and was then 
removed by the electors to Augsburg. A dispute 
afterwards arose for its possession between the Duke 
of Nassau and the Church of Treves; and the King 
of Bavaria also put in his claim for it—but it was 
finally decided by Napoleon, the arbiter at that time 
of al! things spiritual as well as mundane, that restitu- 
tion should be made to Treves, and in 1810, it was 
once more brought to its accustomed resting-place. 
The exhibition in that year was one remarkable for 
its display, and for the number of the pious who 
flocked to the electoral city to behold the relic,—no 
less than 227,000 people! So much for history and 
tradition, which I have given at some length, that a 
reason might be more satisfactorily rendered for the 
enthusiasm which has attended the exhibition of 
1844, which I have just arrived in time to witness. 
It may seem strange, that at a period when the 
minds of the great masses in Germany are directed 
towards utilizing objects, an effort—and a successful 
one—should have been made to compete with the 
advancing world, and that too with weapons from the 
old armoury of Papal Rome; but such is the case, 
for a greater concourse of people has assembled this 
year in Treves than was ever known before, The 
number of those who have already visited the shrine 
since the 18th of August exceeds a million! and that 
number will be considerably augmented before the 
exhibition is finally closed. Six weeks was the period 
originally prescribed, butasevery day brought pilgrims 
in thousands from every country, far and near, an 
additional week was granted, and the term extended 
to Sunday the 6th of October. But however vast the 
enumeration of the faithful (to say nothing of the 
curious), however great the accumulation of money 
offered before the altar of St. Peter, the object of the 
Romish church would have failed, comparatively 
speaking,—but for more important results. Adopting 
for device, the text of St. Mark (ch. 6. v. 56), “and 
all who touched it were cured,” the young Countess 
Jeanne de Droste-Vischering, of Munster, niece of 
the present Archbishop of Cologne, was the first whose 
malady was submitted for cure by touching the holy 
robe. ‘The success was triumphant! the young lady 
who had, it is said, tried all the baths in Germany for 
the last three years to remove her lameness, no sooner 
bent before the relic and touched the sacred cloth 
than her limbs were straightened, her figure hecame 
once more erect,—and she quitted the cathedral, 
leaving her crutches behind her in memory of her 
miraculous cure. There the crutches remain, beside 
the high altar, and there I have this day seen them, 
when, one amongst many thousands, I passed before 
the relic. But the Countess is not the only instance 
of the efficacy of the Holy Tunic in similar cases. 
It is positively affirmed that no less than thirteen 
cures have been performed by the same means :—a 
boy who had been blind from childhood ; a girl who 
was deaf and dumb; and several others affected with 
permanent maladies, subjected to the test, have all 
been sent away restored! My valet de place told me 
he had himself known one gubject,a complete cripple, 
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who was now as straight as an arrow: I inquired 
where all these people lived, and was told “in distant 
villages,” inaccessible of course to the casual in- 
quirer. 

After this, you may be curious to know something 
of the relic itself, and the mode of visiting it. The 
Tunic is a robe of a reddish-brown colour, stretched 
out flat upon a piece of white silk in a glass frame 
placed upright upon the high altar. The sleeves are 
displayed; and it measures 5 feet each way from 
one extremity to the other. In its texture it is diffi- 
cult to say how it has been wrought, so that Brower's 
description holds perfectly good. He says, in his 
* Annals of Treves’ (tom. ii. p. 91), “ The threads 
are so fine and so closely united, that the eye cannot 
discover whether the vestment is woven or wrought 
with a needle.......-The colour is reddish, and 
in the light of the sun resembles unprepared cinna- 
bar.” Ata short distance it resembles the stamped 
leather now manufactured to imitate oak wainscoting, 
but on a closer examination one sees that the material 
is evidently of flax. The folds are apparent, and the 
surface of the cloth appears to shale, or rather crack, 
—the result of age. It has no collar,—merely a hole 
for the head to pass through, and must have reached 
to the ancles. The case in which it is contained, is 
of the same form as the tunic,—like the letter T,— 
and at the base on either side is an aperture through 
which the officiating priests introduce the medals, 
pictures, books, and other objects to be blessed by 
contact with the sacred vestment. The manner in 
which it is inspected is in procession formed ina double 
line, marshalled by the Prussian gendarmerie outside 
the doors of the Cathedral. . The procession advances 
slowly until the steps of the high altar are passed, and 
a momentary pause is made before the relic, to gaze 
upon it and deposit an offering. The amount collected 
in this manner must have been very great, for each 
day produces an enormous heap, in which, though 
copper predominates, a great deal of silver appears, 
and now and then gold pieces, and scheine or paper- 
money. When I state that this procession begins to 
form at an early hour in the morning, and continues 
to stream into the cathedral until midnight, with no 
other intermission than the occasional closing of the 
doors to prevent too dense a crowd, some idea may 
be formed of the numbers that are daily admitted. 
To facilitate the approach to strangers and foreigners, 
certain hours are set apart, when, by applying at a 
different door, admission to the cathedral is given, 
and the line of the procession intercepted, thusobviat- 
ing the necessity of waiting for some hours bareheaded 
in the streets. The mass of people endure the delay 
without an impatient look ; they keep close file, it is 
true, but are chiefly engaged in chaunting the Ave 
Maria,—the women first and then the men, ina clear 
ringing tone. Where all the crowds come from, seems 
a wonder,—but the stream is continuous, and its 
component parts are always changing. In point of 
costume it is curious, the head-dresses of the women 
being of such various form and colour, and the 
physiognomy and expression so different. ‘The finest 
effect of the procession is witnessed at night, when the 
cathedral is lit up and the deep tones of the vesper 
bell peal through the aisles like the diapason notes 
of an organ. ‘The body of the church is but feebly 
illuminated in comparison with the altar, where a 
blaze of light surrounds the shrine, but this compara- 
tive dimness adds to the effect, as the pilgrims slowly 
advance along the centre aisle, between rows of ban- 
ners above the tombs of the Electors, whose heavy 
folds sweep the marble floor. It is impossible for 
any building to be better adapted for the purpose of 
a procession than this old Byzantine cathedral, as the 
floor continues to rise by successive flights of steps 
from the nave to the choir, from thence to the lower 
altar, and from thence again on the south side by a 
very high flight leading to the altar of St. Peter; 
which is thus elevated at least 20 feet above the 
western entrance, and enables the spectator to catch 
a glimpse of the upper part of the relic the instant he 
enters the aisle. 

The streets of Treves are at this moment scarcely 
less attractive to the stranger than the cathedral— 
from daylight till dusk, and from dusk till daylight 
again, with but a short interval for sleep,—there is 
one continuous movement and hum of people, all 
having the same object in view, to join the pro- 
cessions. The sight witnessed, they spread over the 





city for a few hours, and then disappear to make 
way for fresh comers. In every shop, besides the 
rows of boutiques ambulants, are to be seen nothing 
but pictures of the Holy Tunic, stamped in different 
colours on silk and paper,—histories of the “ Heiliger 
Rock,”—portraits of St. Helena, medals, crucifixes, 
and all the apparatus of external worship. If out- 
ward demonstration be a sign of a religious faith, of a 
surety here is enough to satisfy the most ardent lover 
of ceremonial. When the next exhibition of the 
Holy Tunic may take place, might form a curious 
subject for speculation, 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Our attention has been seriously attracted to 
the terms of the advertisement calling public notice 
to the Rev. William Hetherington’s Charity to the 
blind, established since 1774, in connexion with 
Christ’s Hospital. On the face of that advertisement, 
there is great apparent cause for congratulation on the 
increased resources of the charity ; but it discloses at 
the same time, some other conditions of the subject, 
which greatly qualify, or suspend, that satisfaction,— 
and to which we allude for the sake of that informa- 
tion at present wanting to enable us to read this state- 
ment of the Charity’s operations with a full understand- 
ing of their value. The advertisement states that— 
** whereas the above named gentleman, in his life-time, 
enabled the Governors of this Hospital to pay annuities of 
102. to each of fifty blind persons, in the hope that his ¢x- 
ample would be followed by other benevolent characters, 
the Governors give this public notice, that from the very 
munificent additions made to Mr. Hetherington’s original 
fund, by deed of gift and by will, they are now enabled to 
extend the annuity to upwards of 600 persons, and that from 
the 7th of October to the 3rd of November in every year 
they are ready to issue from the counting-house of the 
Hospital, upon the personal application of a friend, peti- 
tions for any blind persons duly qualified.” 

This twelve-fold extension of the charity’s means of 
operation, has a pleasant sound ; but we are startled 
into certain misgivings by the statement of the nar- 
row limits within which its beneficial action is formally 
confined. In the first place, the objects of its benevo- 
lence must be born and resident in England, to the 
exclusion of Wales and Berwick-upon-Tweed. Of 
those so qualified, they only are entitled to its favours 
who are 61 years of age or upwards!—The number 
of these reduced claimants is again reduced by a 
limitation to such as have been three years resident 
in their present place of abode, and totally blind 
during that period !—These, again, are sifted into that 
portion whose income, if any, is under 20/. perannum! 
—and we are not near.our proper residuum yet. 
From this highly rarefied class are excluded—day- 
labourers of every denomination—common soldiers 
and sailors—militia-men, unless principals serving 
for themselves—domestic and menial servants of 
gentlemen—journeymen in any handicraft trade— 
persons living by turning a mangle, a polisher’s wheel, 
or other like employment—and also those who have 
ever begged, received alms, or are deemed objects 
for parish relief !—the benefit of these charities, says 
the advertisement, being intended “for those who 
have been respectably brought up, and who want 
some addition to what they have, to make life more 
comfortable under the misfortune of blindness.” 
We will not argue the wisdom or humanity of some 
of these exclusions: with the original founder they 
would not be in question; because he who can only 
do a limited good, does greatly when he does all the 
good he can,—and properly, when he defines the pecu- 
liar objects of his sympathy, for the guidance of those 
who are to be the future trustees of his goodness. But 
we will, ourselves, still further reduce the diminished 
number of claimants obtained through these succes- 
sive restrictions, by some allowance for those who, 
fulfilling all the conditions of the advertisement, 
would yet refuse the aid of charity ; and then we will 
ask why, when the funds which were once 5001. a year 
are now 60001, there should not be some propor- 
tionate extension of the circle within which their 
blessings are diffused ? Are we to understand, from 
the advertisement that the trustees do, now, distri- 
bute the fund to 600 persons, instead of 50,—or only 
that they have the means of doing so, if they could 
find them? If the latter, we can understand how the 
property has thus increased;—the money has been 
feeding itself, and the charity lying idle: if the former 
— if within the innermost of the concentric circles pre- 
scribed by this charity for the field of its operations 
600 blind persons are to be found,—what are the sta- 








tistics of blindness for all England,—and hows it that 
we do not meet the blind at every turning, and in 
every house? It seems farmore likely that the founder's 
benevolent intentions have been partially defeated 
even in the first instance, by his own limitation and 
that his fund has been swelled by its gradual 
increasing inactivity. Ifso, why is no attempt pow 
to freshen this mere dead sea of charity, absorbin 
the bounteous streams for which it has no outlet 
Why is not Parliament applied to, to give effect to 
the donor’s merciful intentions, in a spirit as large as 
the means? We shall be glad if any correspondent 
can give us information on this subject. 

A meeting has been held among the inhabitants of 
Manchester, for the purpose of determining on the 
character to be given toa public memorial in honour 
of their illustrious townsman, the late Dr. Dalton—a 
philosopher who, as one of the speakers expressed it, 
“found chemistry an art, and left it a science ;” and 
we think they have done themselves very great honour 
by the sentiments expressed on the occasion. The 
general impression was in favour of a permanent pro- 
fessorship of chemistry, as suited to the wants and 
interests of the locality, and the most appropriate ex- 
pression of the claims of the illustrious dead to honour 
amongst his townsmen and throughout the world. 
This is in the right spirit; which does the noblest 
homage to learning when it spreads it—holds up the 
example of the great in the form which best helps 
its teaching and supplies the peculiar wants of a 
neighbourhood, in the name of the departed genius 
which served in that same ministration, all its days, 
A town that can boast a Dalton, would overlook a 
great means of distinction, wanting a school of 
chemistry ; and, as was observed by another of the 
speakers, “the step they were now taking might be 
only the first to some great future university.” There 
seemed to be a feeling, among some, that a statue 
should be added to the professorship; and a hint, 
offered in the way of compromise, was received with 
favour :—that “of three noble streets about to be 
opened by the corporation, that which was still 
unnamed should be called Dalton Street.” 

The inauguration of the Wellington statue took 
place at Glasgow, early on last Tuesday morning. 
House-tops and windows, decorated with flags, were 
soon crowded with company, and the streets are said 
to have been impassable. Twenty ensigns, planted 
round the statue, record the Duke's victories, and 
from every eminence hung old military colours, 
reminding the beholder of the “ pride, pomp, and cir- 
cumstance of glorious war.” The spectators probably 
amounted to 20,000. As much has been said of the 
genius of Marochetti, and the wonderful excellence 
of the bas-reliefs on the pedestal, we shall probably 
return to the subject next week. 

We have had the pleasure lately [ante, p. 857] to 
announce, that the inscription on the gravestone of 
Susannah Hall, Shakspeare’s eldest daughter, had 
been carefully restored at the expense of the Rev. 
W. Harness: we now learn that the following reso- 
lution was unanimously agreed to at the last meeting 
of the Council of the Shakspeare Society :— 

“That the best thanks of the Council are due to the Rev. 
William Harness, for the pains he has taken and the good 
taste he has exhibited, in the restoration of the inscriptions 
upon the gravestones of John and Susannah Hall and Thomas 
Nash, in the chancel of the church of Stratford-upon-Avon.” 
Mr. Harness has had the obliterated letters replaced, 
and the other letters picked out in the spirit of a true 
restorer. We have much pleasure in adding, that a 
new regulation is strictly enforced, prohibiting people 
from trading or standing, on any pretence whatever, 
on the graves of Shakspeare and his descendants. 
Mr. Harness’s example, and the regulation at Strat- 
ford, might be wisely followed in many places we 
could name. 

We are obliged to a correspondent for the follow- 
ing information respecting the portrait which led 
Miss Costello into the strange error alluded to last 
week :— 

Your remarks on the portrait prefixed to the third volume 
of Miss Costello's * Memoirs of Eminent Englishwomen,’ are 
obviously true, especially when you state that Sir Godfrey 
Kneller could not have painted Cromwell's favourite daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Claypole. The absurdity of engraving a Diana of 
the pastoral days of Queen Anne, as the effigy of the Protec- 
tor’s daughter, is strange indeed, particularly as Miss Costello 
prides herself, and not unjustly, on her antiquarian acquire- 
ments. The mistake she has made has arisen by her engrav- 
ing one Elizabeth Cromwell for another—she meant the 
Puritan’s daughter, but has given us that of Lady Elizabeth 
Cromwell, only child and heir of Vere Essex Cromwell, Earl 
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of Ardglass in Ireland, and Baron Cromwell of Okeham, 
County Rutland, in England, born 3rd of December, 1674. 
Her father died 26th of November, 1687; and she was sup- 
sed to be his heir, not only to his estates but to his Eng- 
jish honours, and as such she walked in the funeral pro- 
cession of Queen Mary—but it was at length discovered 
that the barony was a male fief. Lady Elizabeth, who was 
a great beauty, married Edward Southwell, Esq., of King’s 
Weston, 29th of October, 1704, died in child-bed 31st of 
March, 1709, and was buried at Henbury, inGloucestershire ; 
as was her husband Mr. Southwell, who died 4th of Decem- 
per, 1730, aged 63. The Southwells afterwards bore the title 
of Lords de Clifford, and were the descendants of this Lucy 
Flizabeth Cromwell. After the death of the last Lord de 
Clifford, all the original pictures, papers, &c., were sold by 
Messrs. Christie and Manson—and amongst the documents 
was Sir Godfrey Kneller’s account for painting this very 
portrait of Lucy Elizabeth. I am not aware that there is 
any original picture of Mrs. Claypole, though there is little 
doubt that the eminent miniature painter Samuel Cooper 
painted her—as he did nearly every member of the Protec- 
tor’s family. The celebrated Symons, the medalist, has left 
us a charming medallion of her; of which I have two, one 
with the embossed border, and one without. An indifferent 
representation of it may be seen in Virtue’s Catalogue of 
Symons’s Works. Tam, &c. F. G—. 
The French papers state, that the album which 
King Louis Philippe proposed to offer to Queen 
Victoria, in commemoration of her visit to the 
Chateau d’Eu, is finished; and His Majesty carries 
it over with him, to be presented at Windsor. It is 





described as of unusually large size, being thirty-two | 


inches by twenty-four,and proportionally thick. It con- 
tains thirty-two drawings by the first French artists, 
representing the different apartments of the Chateau 
d’Eu, and scenes and events connected with Her 
Britannic Majesty’s visit. To prevent friction, the 
drawings are let in, and, as it were, framed by thick 
sheets of Bristol paper. It is splendidly bound in 
scarlet morocco, bearing the arms of England, within 
a rich border of the most delicate tooling. 

For the occasion of Her Majesty’s opening of the 
Royal Exchange, the Gresham and Corporation 
Committees have ordered Mr. Wyon to execute two 
medals commemorative of the event. 

In consequence of the many applications which 
have been made to the Lords of the Treasury by 
parties arriving in England, after lengthened tours on 
the continent, relative to the seizure, under the new 
Copyright Act, of the single copies of pirated English 
works purchased by them abroad, and imported for 
their own libraries, an order has been made, with 
which our readers should be acquainted. It is thereby 
directed, that pirated works found in the baggage of 
passengers shall not be immediately destroyed, but 
shall be retained three months,—an account containing 
a list of the same being sent quarterly to the board, 
in order to obtain the order for their destruction, 
which is not to take place till the expiration of a 
month from the date of the order. It is not generally 
known that there is a provision inthe act, to the effect 
that the ownersof the copyrightsare entitled to import 
pirated editions of their works. Therefore, persons 
who may be possessed of pirated editions, and are 
anxious to retain them, should apply for the sanction 
of the owner of the copyright to their admission ; 
which being obtained, they will experience no diffi- 
culty in obtaining their delivery. For ourselves, we 
question the policy of any exception which lets in the 
pirated work at all. The general efficiency of the Act 
is endangered by this relaxation of its provisions. 
With these licensed copies abroad, how are the copies 
of the smuggler to be distinguished for seizure ? The 
only remedy will be for authors to put a stamp on 
such copies as pass under their licence—as bibles 
and tracts are stamped by the societies which dis- 
tribute them in charity. 

The Liverpool Albion reports as follows of a scheme 
80 gigantic, that it needs all our modern faith in the 
miracles of science to believe in its success.—* We 
have heard that the practicability of connecting the 
Opposite shores of the Mersey by a stupendous chain 
bridge, is under consideration. It is said, that, by 
the formation of a viaduct, on the principle of an 
inclined plane, on arches, commencing at the top of 

James-street, to the margin of the river, a sufficient 
elevation may be obtained. A similar erection on 
the Woodside bank of the river would, of course, be 
requisite. Our active and enterprising Cheshire 
neighbours would, no doubt, readily assist in promot- 
ing @ project so magnificent. Such a work would 
throw all other suspension bridges into the shade, 
and be a world’s wonder.”—To this notice, we may 
add, that an iron bridge is about to be thrown over the 
Neva, at St. Petersburg, to replace the Bridge of 


} 


Boats, the Isaac’s bridge—the ironwork for which 
has been contracted for by a Liverpool House, and 
the piles are to be of the granite of Finland. The 
bridge will be 1,078 feet in length, and will have seven 
arches, the centre of 156 English feet, and the others 
on each side respectively 143, 125, and 107 feet. 
This great work will supply a means of communica- 
tion, in the very centre of the Russian capital, which 
the tides from the gulf, with a west wind, and the ice 
from up the river, have long been supposed to render 
impossible. The modern application of iron to 
bridges has lessened the difficulty ; and the Emperor, 
with his characteristic impetuosity, has ordered that 
the bridge shall be completed within a time impossi- 
ble anywhere but in St. Petersburg,—and greatly in 
favour of the future operations of the gulf-tide and 
the floating ice. 

The public correspondence respecting the Life of 
Cromwell is still continued, and letters have this 
week appeared from Mr. Murray and Mr. H. Tay- 
lor, one of the executors of the deceased laureate ; 
but as the several statements only perplex what was 
before not very intelligible, we shall take leave of the 
subject until the parties are agreed on the issue. 





MISCELLANEA 

Paris Academy of Sciences. —Sept. 23.—Dr. Bour- 
gery read a paper on the comparative volume of the 
organs composing the nervoussystem in man andthe 
mammiferous animals.—M. Dumas read a paper by 
M. Peligot on a new oxyde of chroma, discovered by 
that gentleman, and corresponding with the protoxide 
of iron.—M. Dumas next gave anaccount of a simple 
process for the preparation of pure crystallized acetic 
acid. 

The London Art-Union.—Last year, when the Committee 
offered a premium of 6v/. for the best series of outlines, 
—no less than thirty-two artists answered to that call, 
and a very young man, Mr. Rymer, obtained the premium : 
but in contempt of justice to all parties, to the successful 
candidate, the thirty-one unfortunate rivals, 14,000 sub- 
scribers, and the public, those rewarded compositions are 
not exhibited. No reason is given for this omission. A 
similar reward for another series is announced; whether 
with the same intention I do not know; but I submit that 
every prize, and even every work sent in for competition, 
ought to be submitted to the subscribers and to public in- 
spection. The exhibition of thirty-two series of compositions 
would have been one of peculiar interest and benefit to the 
British School. It would also be desirable to have it deter- 
mined whether the cartoons to be sent in on the Ist of 
January, 1846, for a prize of 500/., are to be exhibited to 
the publicas the cartoons were by her Majesty's commission ; 
and if so, whether frames are to be allowed or not. 

I remain, &e., 

October 7th, 1844. i. € 

Decorative-Art Society.—Thissociety, the formation 
of which weannounced last year, has resumed its meet- 
ings. On Wednesday last,a paper was read by Mr. 
Cowtan, ‘On Paper Hangings, in whichan account was 
given of the rise and progress of the manufacture 
in this country, illustrated by specimens of various 
dates. It was contended that the higher principles of 
art were more truly appreciated and more exten- 
sively applied by the manufacturers, some sixty 
years since, (amongst those named were Sheringham 
and the Echardts, assisted by the artists Boileau, 
Fuseli, Jones, &c.,) than by those of the present day. 
During the discussion which ensued, it was observed 
that our present paper-stainers do not, as formerly, 
employ artists as an integral part of their establish- 
ment, but content themselves with purchasing 
their blocksfrom the designer, whose artistic character 
thus necessarily merges in that of a mere dealer in 
carved wood. Their conduct in this particular was 
disadvantageously contrasted with that of the calico- 
printers,a somewhat analogous trade, who were said 
to employ from five to ten designers for their especial 
service, although they do not produce more pieces per 
annum than some of the larger paper-staining houses, 

Roman Antiquities.—Several medals and Roman 
coins have lately been discovered at Bavay, in France. 
There was also a statuette in bronze of Harpocrates, 
represented as a half-naked child, having a scarf fall- 
ing from the right shoulder over a part of his body 
to the left side. On the head is the lotus, on the 
back a quiver, and on the shoulders wings. On the 
right arm is a small cruise suspended by the handle, 
while the forefinger is placed on the lips. With the 
left hand he leans on a knotted staff, round which a 
serpent entwines. Near him isa bird resembling a 
goose, at his feet a hare or rabbit, and on his left a 
hawk. 











FOURTEENTH MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
[From our own Correspondents.) 





SATURDAY, SEPT. 28. 
Section AA—MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE. 

The discussion of the difference of opinion be- 
tween Prof. Forbes and Mr. Hopkins, as to the 
mechanism of the motion of Glaciers was resumed, 
and occupied three hours. As the views of the 
parties have been for some time before the public, 
we need not further enter on the subject. 

‘On the Geodetical Operations of India,’ by 
Lieut.-Col. Everest, late Surveyor-General of India, 
—A series of triangulations, on the most magnificent 
scale, has for many years been conducted in India, 
by Col. Lambton up tothe year 1823, and after his 
death, by Col. Everest (who had, for some years 
previous, been his chief assistant) up to the close of 
1843, when this officer resigned the charge to Capt. 
Waugh, of the Bengal Engineers. As the Court of 
Directors of the East India Company have directed 
the publication of Col. Everest’s labours, it is unne- 
cessary to enter into the important details laid before 
the Section. It is to be regretted that the series of 
triangles and several others which are described in 
Colonel Everest’s paper, have not been filled up by 
any secondary triangulation, or made available to any 
of those social purposes to which accurate district 
maps are so important. In Colonel Everest’s con- 
cluding words, “It is to be hoped that the powers 
who govern India will see the necessity of taking 
early measures to cause all these series to be filled 
up with topographical details, in keeping as to ac- 
curacy with the material now on record. At present, 
the principal triangles are, in many places, mere 
skeletons, instruments of mighty power lying use- 
less. But it seems very clear, that without accurate 
and specific detail, whether as relates to topogra- 
phical or statistical knowledge, no state can be well 
governed; and the maps in the possession of the 
governing power ought, for this purpose, to lie within 
certain and decided limits of error.’’ 

Col. Everest also described an instrument, called 
a Barometer Pump, for filling barometer tubes in 
vacuo. This wasa single acting air-pump, so arranged 
as to exhaust the air from the tube to be filled, while a 
capillary tube, dipping into a reservoir of mercury, 
and curved at the end next the tube, dropped the 
mercury into the tube as it rose above the bend, 
(after the exhaustion had been carried as far as 
possible), by dipping a glass rod into the reservoir. 
The mercury as it comes into the tube is heated 
to a temperature sufficient to boil it, and it is de- 
siccated by a bottle of strong sulphuric acid, which 
is made to communicate with the canal into which 
the tube to be filled and the capillary filling tube 
are luted. Col. Everest mentioned, that the best 
material for the valves of an air-pump was the 
swimming bladder of a fish. 

A Comparison of the Rain which fell at the seat 
of the Earl of Enniskillen, Florence Court, from 
July 6th, 1843, to July 6th, 1844, with that which 
fell at Belfast during the same period, by Mr. W. 
Tuompson.—Belfast and Enniskillen are seventy- 
two miles apart; one towards the east, the other 
towards the west, of the north of Ireland. 


The total depth of Rain which fell, was 


At Florence Court ., o oe oe OS 
BATE cc 2c te ce te ee oe oe 30°34 
Monthly average at Florence Court.. .. «.. .. 338 
” Belfast .. .. «. + 2°53 

The greatest Monthly fall, was 

At Florence Court, in November 6°05) 
At Belfast, in October 5°046 
The fall at Florence Court during October. . 5943 
~ Belfast during November 3-943 


The least fall happened in May 1844, at both places, 
At Florence Court is 68 60 50 ws OP 0-04 
Ga 6h he (as oe Oe lst 0273 
The only singular discrepancy which occurred 

was that, in the month of September, 1843, only 

0°51 inch fell at Belfast, while at Florence Court, 
in the same month, 2°759 fell. This, when ex- 
plained by Lord Enniskillen’s steward, who keeps 
the register, was found to arise from a very heavy 
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fall which took place in one day. The month was 
generally very dry at both places. 

‘On the Irregular Movements of the Barometer,’ 
by T. Horxins.—Mr. Hopkins maintained that 
the irregular movements of the barometer arise, not 
from alterations of surface temperature, but from 
the condensation of aqueous vapour, and the con- 
sequent formations of rain. ‘This (he said) caused 
local heatings of the atmosphere and considerable 
reductions of its pressure in the locality, particularly 
in the colder latitudes. Within the tropics, the 
barometer does not ordinarily fall as much as in 
colder latitudes, notwithstanding the abundant rains 
which take place there, because the condensation 
occurs, and the temperature is increased at a greater 
height in the atmosphere, and the reduction of the 
incumbent pressure in the part is spread over a 
wider area. The condensation takes place too at 
an elevation, where the air, from being subjected to 
inferior pressure, is more attenuated, and the heat- 
ing is consequently more diffused. Rain is formed 
in certain latitudes, say at an average height of 
3,000 feet, where the air has a density proportioned 
to that height, and where the whole effects of the 
local heating are confined to an area of moderate 
extent, thus reducing the pressure of the atmo- 
sphere on the barometer in every part of that area 
in a considerable degree; whilst, in other parts 
nearer the equator, the condensation which pro- 
duces rain takes place at an average height of, say 
6,000 or 9,000 feet, where the air is rare in propor- 
tion to the height; the heating effects are, there- 
fore, diffused to a corresponding extent, whilst the 
reduction of pressure at the surface is spread over 
a wider area. It follows, that with equal amounts 
of rain, the fall of the barometer will be the greatest, 
and confined to the smallest area, in the coldest 
climates. Mr. Hopkins also represented that the 
diurnal oscillations of the barometer arise from, 
first, the condensation of aqueous vapour into cloud, 
and then from the evaporation of the particles of 
water that constitute that cloud. He stated, that 
the morning sun warmed the lower air, and caused 
it to rise until condensation formed cloud, and 
liberated heat sufficient to warm a mass of the at- 
mosphere, and thus to cause the barometer in the 
locality to begin to fall at, say about ten o’clock in 
the morning, which fall continued until about four 
o'clock in the afternoon, when condensation ceased. 
From this time, evaporation of the cloud commenced 
which cooled the air in the part—made it heavier— 
and caused the barometer to rise until about ten 
o’clock, p.M., by which time the cloud was evapo- 
rated. The cooled and heavier air now descended 
to the surface, from which it absorbed a portion of 
heat, and became somewhat warmer. From this 
second warming of the air, and from a reduction of 
the quantity of aqueous vapour in the atmosphere, as 
is evidenced by the fall of the dew point, the ba- 
rometer again fell, and from the operation of these 
two causes, continued to fall until four in the morn- 
ing; from which time, those general cooling in- 
fluences that operate in the absence of the sun, 
caused the barometer again to rise till ten in the 
morning, thus completing the two risings and two 
fallings in the twenty-four hours. This was shown 
to be in general accordance with the tables of the 
Plymouth observations for three years, and with 
those made at Madras and Poona. The fact, also 
found in the Plymouth observations, that the dew 
point rose with the temperature until eleven o'clock, 
A.M., when, although the temperature continued 
rising, the dew-point did not rise higher, showed 
that the vapour formed during the hottest part of 
the day was expended in supplying that which was 
condensed in forming the daily cloud. According 
to these tables, also, the dew point at the surface 
continued stationary until four o’clock, P.M., when 
it began to fall, and continued falling with the de- 
clining temperature until the great cold resulting 
from evaporation ceased. ‘The diurnal fluctuations 
were also shown to be the least, when the irregular 
were the greatest (as observed by Mr. Birt), because 
rain was then produced, and evaporation prevented 
from cooling the air at the regular diurnal period, 
and in that way prevented the rise of the barometer 
at that recurring period. 

Mr. Byrne gave an account of a new proportional 
Compass, which by a yernier at the centre, and a 





means of adjusting the points, could, by the aid of 
tables, multiply, divide, and compare lines, surfaces, 
solids, and angles, with considerable precision. 





FRIDAY. 
Section B.—CHEMISTRY AND MINERALOGY. 

‘On a peculiar Condition of Zinc, produced by 
a long continued high temperature,’ by Dr. 
TiLttey.—Dr. Tilley presented a specimen of zinc, 
which had undergone a remarkable change in its 
arrangement, from being kept at a heat above that 
of fusion for a considerable time. This change was 
thought to bear some analogy to the alterations 
which sulphur and some other bodies are known to 
undergo at different temperatures. The condition 
of the zine was singularly crystalline. The zinc in 
this state was found to have the same chemical 
condition as the ordinary zine of commerce, and, 
although its oxides and salts had not been examined, 
it was found, that when distilled, the zine was 
restored to its original texture. It was suggested, 
that many interesting examples of similar molecular 
changes in other metals might be detected by sub- 
jecting them to similar conditions to those in which 
this sample of zine was placed. 

Mr. Patrerson entered into an explanation of 
his process, by which silver was separated from lead, 
and stated, that he had observed similar molecular 
changes in those metals. 

‘ Report on a Hydrogen Furnace for Vitrification, 
and other applications of Heat in the Laboratory,’ 
by the Rev. W. V. Harcourt.—At the request of 
the British Association Mr. Harcourt had under- 
taken some years since to make experiments on 
vitrification. Dr. Faraday, in his experiments 
on glass, had the greatest difficulty in procuring 
pertectly homogeneous masses, arising in most cases 
from the almost impossibility of procuring a regu- 
lated heat in the ordinary furnaces. Mr. Harcourt, 
impressed with the advantages which might be 
gained for optical purposes, by procuring glasses 
formed by other salts and bases, instituted some 
experiments with a view of ascertaining this point. 
It was considered, that if a tribasic phosphate 
formed a glass, and the bibasic phosphate formed 
a glass, we should have, in all probability, glasses 
having different optical properties. Finding diffi- 
culty in proceeding with these experiments, at 
the heat given by ordinary furnaces, and the risk 
to which the platina crucibles were exposed, he 
was induced to try the effects of hydrogen burning 
in common air. Dr. Dalton was consulted on 
the construction of the first hydrogen furnaces, 
and he suggested the difficulty which was found to 
arisein practice—that hydrogen gas burning,through 
sinall orifices, with great pressure, would blow itself 
out. This difficulty was, however, overcome in the 
management of the apparatus brought before the 
Section. This apparatus consisted of an iron tube, 
in which the gas was generated by the addition of 
15 ounces of zine to three-quarters of a pint of oil 
of vitriol and ten pints and a half of water. The 
gas produced was found to bein ten minutes under 
a pressure of 21 atmospheres, in sixteen minutes 
and a half under a pressure of 25 atmospheres, and 
in eighteen minutes under a pressure of 26 atmo- 
spheres. The gas was conducted into another cy- 
linder, and from thence to the jets, over which was 
suspended a platina crucible. The gas being ignited 
at these jets, maintained, with the above charge, the 
platina crucible at a white heat for twenty minutes. 
Gems had been fused by the heat thus generated. 
Several kinds of jets were used, as it might be 
necessary to surround the crucible with heat, or only 
to apply the heat to the bottom of it. Experiments 
with this apparatus have been made upon the phos- 
phates of antimony, zinc, barytes, and cadmium. 
The results have not been, however, quite satisfac- 
tory. In some the striz interfered with the trans- 
parency of the glass formed; and in the case of the 
monobasic phosphate of zinc, it was found that, to 
whatever heat the compound may have been ex- 
posed, the glass thus formed was deliquescent. The 
reading of this Report was accompanied by some 
experiments with the hydrogen furnace in question, 
for the purpose of showing the intense heat which 
could be produced. 

Dr. Farapay bore testimony to the advantages 
of this arrangement. He had found in all his 





experiments on glass, in which the elements were 
chemically combined, that crystallization took 
place. He regarded all common glass as exam- 
ples of solution, rather than of chemical combina- 
tion. Borate of lead and silicate of lead, if fused 
in small quantities, so that they cooled quickly 
were transparent, but if fused in masses, which 
required a longer time, they were in a crystalline 
condition.—Mr. Harcourt remarked, that in the 
monobasic phosphate of zinc, which was transparent 
when vitrified, the quantity of acid was probably 
exceeding small, but this glass was striated.—Dr. 
Farapay said, that some of the purest specimens 
of American ice show similar striz, although it was 
in a state of exceeding purity, yielding the purest 
of all water when liquefied—Some remarks were 
then made by Mr. PEarsatt, on the action of 
hydrogen on platina. An experiment was named 
by Mr. Harcovurt, in which a platina tube was 
destroyed by an attempt to fuse ultramarine in it, 
Prof. LizBic stated, that platina was soon fused 
if exposed to a charcoal fire, from the action of the 
silicon contained in the charcoal. 

*The Measure of Nervous Force developed by a 
Current of Electricity,’ by Prof. Marrevcci.—This 
communication, which was delivered in French, 
detailed some experiments which had been con- 
ducted with a view of detecting the amount of 
nervous excitability. This was effected by caleu- 
lating the number of contractions produced in the 
limbs of a frog in a given time by the power of a 
galvanic battery, the force of which was known. A 
frog was prepared in the usual manner for galvanic 
experiments, and being suspended by a pair of 
nippers, a weight was attached to its limbs, and the 
animal connected with a galvanic battery, a volta- 
meter being interposed in one part of the circle, 
This voltameter gave a correct measure of the 
power of the battery, and, under the influence of the 
same current, the weight being raised over a gra- 
duated scale by the contractions of the muscles, 
gave a measure of the nervous force developed in 
the animal. Some other contrivances were also 
named, by which the same end could be obtained, 
but none of them appeared so simple as the one 
above described. 

Prof. Grove suggested the substitution of a 
galvanometer, which is easily affected by weak 
electrical currents, for the voltameter, which re- 
quires the force of a powerful battery. 

‘On Specific Heat,’ by J. P. Joure.—After 
examining the law of Dulong and Petit, that the 
specific heat of simple bodies is inversely propor- 
tional to their atomic weights, the author proceeded 
to detail the attempts made by Haycraft, De la Rive, 
and Mercet, to discover the specific heats of gases 
and liquids. The observations of Newmann and 
Regnault on the specific heats of simple and 
compound bodies were next examined. Mr. Joule 
then exhibited to the Section a table, in which the 
theoretical specific heats of a variety of bodies im- 
partially selected were calculated, on the hypothesis, 
that the capacity for heat of a simple atom remains 
the same in whatever chemical combination it enters, 
On the whole, the coincidence between the theore- 
tical and experimental results was such as would 
induce a belief that the law of Dulong and Petit, 
with regard to simple atoms, is capable of a greater 
degree of generalization than chemists have hitherto 
been inclined to admit. 

‘On the alternate Spheres of Attraction and Re- 
pulsion noticed by Newton and others, and on 
Chemical Affinity,’ by the Rev. T. Extey.—An 
attempt to establish a new atomic theory, involving 
two principles—first, that every atom of matter 
consists of an indefinitely great sphere of force, 
varying inversely as the squares of the distance 
from the centre; second, that atoms are of different 
sorts, when their absolute force or spheres of repul- 
sion are unequal. It is imagined, by the author, 
that there are four distinct classes of atoms, viz. 
tenacious, electric, etherial, and microgenal atoms. 


SATURDAY. 

‘On the Limestones of Yorkshire.’-—These lime- 
stones may be comprised under the four following 
classes, viz.— 

1. The Mountain Limestone. 

2. The Magnesi Li t 
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» 7 3, The Oolitic Limestone. 


4, The Chalk. 

The Mountain Limestone is developed, to a great 
extent, in the district of Craven and in other parts 
of the north and north-west portions of the county. 
It is of a dark grey colour and hard in texture, 
breaking with a species of conchoidal fracture. Its 
ific gravity is about 1:70. According to analysis, 





Sy) ec . . . . . 
the following are its principal constituents, viz.— 

Carbonic Acid ....- eee eee cree ee ecee 43°00 

Vie... ee cece cece cee cone cee teeeee 55°50 

Foreign Matter ....++ee+seeeeeeeeeeee 1°50 

10000 


It thus appears to contain about 98°50 per cent. 
of carbonate of lime, and consequently would appear 
to be an excellent limestone for the purposes of 
agriculture. : : 

The Magnesian Limestone.—The lower portion 
of this formation is found in immediate succession 
tothecoal measures. It isofayellowish white colour, 
and breaks with a dull earthy fracture. Its specific 
gravity is about 2°64. 

A specimen from Conisbrough, near Doncaster, 
gave the following as its chief constituent ingre- 
dients, viz.— 


Carbonic Acid .....ccccccccsec cecees 46°50 
LAmMe .. cccccccccccccccccccccceseccsoss 3500 
Magnesia. ......ccccccccccccccccseces 17°75 


Red Oxide Irom .........0eeeeeeeeeees W775 
Insoluble Matter 








100-00 

Another specimen from the village of Wheldon, 
adjoining the York and North Midland Railway, 
near Castleford, gave the following as its principal 





Carbonic ACid .........cceceececcece 46-00 
DE cescbdeneeeatsecessdevsecuscoss 35.04 
aa andvacdedesedenass os 
Red Oxide Tron .........-0ceee ee eeeee 0-90 
Insoluble Matter O50 
BB cccccece Petts eECOSeSKOOSS+ORCCSS 0-06 
100°00 


This limestone appears then to consist of 62°32 
per cent. carbonate of lime, and 36°75 carbonate of 
magnesia, orapproaching nearly tothe constitution of 
dolomite, containing 1 atom carbonate of lime and 
1 carbonate of magnesia. From the above statement, 
it would appear, that this species of limestone is 
not well calculated for agricultural purposes, except 
perhaps, under peculiar circumstances, and applied 
in small quantities. 

The Upper Magnesian Limestone is in immediate 
succession to the lower one, and directly beneath 
the new red sandstone. It is found in considerable 
abundance at Knottingley, Brotherton, and, no 
doubt, in other localities in this county. Its specific 
gravity is about 2°64. It is of a greyish brown 
colour, much harder in texture than the preceding 
variety. According to analysis, the following are 
its principal ingredients, viz— 

Carbonic ACid .........eeeeeeeeeeeee 42°35 












Magnesia... a trace 
Red Oxide Iron... an 1*4 
Insoluble Matter ...........0.002-00: 4°50 
MONE cccccccccce Cocceccecccesccoocese O12 
100°00 


As this limestone appears to contain about 93°96 
per cent. carbonate of lime, it would scem to be toler- 
ably well adapted for the purposes of agriculture, 
as the very small proportion of magnesia that it 
appears to contain, can scarcely be supposed to 
exert much deleterious influence. 

The Oolitic Limestone is the next in order to the 
magnesian, and is found in considerable abundance 
in the neighbourhood of Malton. It is of yellowish 
white colour, and appears to be composed of innu- 
merable small round particles, and hence it is com- 
monly called roestone. The specific gravity is about 
2°59. According to analysis, its principal consti- 
tuents are— 

Carbonic Acid ........ ccc cececccece 44°35 
Red Oxide Iron ........ 


Insoluble Matter 
ME avcneces ecesennooss anaenes eaceee 





° 100.00 
From the large proportion of carbonate of lime 
contained in this limestone, it appears to be well 
calculated for agricultural purposes, and is used 
to a considerable extent. 
The Chalk formation occupies a considerable 





extent in the eastern part of the county, forming 
that peculiar feature in it known as the Wolds. 
This substance scarcely requires any description. 
Itis, as is well known, of a white colour, and easily 
scraped with a knife, and readily soils the fingers. 
Its specific gravity is about 2°55. According to 
analysis, its chief ingredients are— 


Carbonic Acid .........00008 coscccee 43°00 
BAB. cccccccceccccccvcsecccccoccoses 55°42 
Insoluble Matter ..........--eeeee008 110 
TOES oc cccccesccccceseece ee geaneesao 0°48 

100°00 


This, like the preceding variety, appears to con- 
tain a large proportion of carbonate oflime, and con- 
sequently affords, by burning, a similarly large 
proportion of lime, and hence is particularly 
adapted for agricultural purposes, although it is 
said not to produce so strong a lime as the oolitic 
limestone. 

Sir J. JonnsTone remarked on the very injurious 
effects produced, in many districts, on the crops, 
by the use of the magnesian limestone, and wished 
to know if chemists could at all account for the very 
remarkable differences, which agriculturists found 
to exist in limestones, which gave nearly the same 
products by analysis.—Prof. DAUBENY observed, 
that it was probable that the difference might be 
found in the fact, that one limestone contained a 
larger portion of the phosphates than another. In 
ordinary analysis, the phosphate of lime, being solu- 
ble in muriatic acid, was very generally overlooked. 
—Dr. PLayrarr stated, that the existence of iron, 
in the state of protoxide in one stone, and of per- 
oxide in another, would explain the difference in 
the observed effects of different limestones. He 
adduced some instances in which clays, from the 
same pit, being used as manures, were found to 
possess beneficial or injurious properties as it con- 
tained the iron in the higher or lower degree of 
oxidation. 

‘On the Energiatype and the Property of Sul- 
phate of Iron in developing Photographic Images,’ 
by Mr. R. Hunt.—In a former number of the 
Atheneum, (ante,p:500] the author communicated the 
discovery of a new photographic process of great sen- 
sibility, to which the above name was given. Itcon- 
sisted essentially in the developement of a dormant 
photographic image, formed on a paper prepared with 
succinic acid and nitrate of silver, by the deoxidiz- 
ing power of sulphate of iron. Numerous failures 
had been communicated to the author, which ap- 
peared to arise from the varying rates of solubility 
possessed by succinic acid obtained from different 
manufacturers. It was now recommended, that five 
grains of succinic acid should be put into a fluid 
ounce of distilled water, and allowed entirely to 
dissolve—the salt and gum is then to be added to 
this solution, and the author believes that, with 
care, the effects will be certain. Recent researches 
have, however, proved that this property of the sul- 
phate of iron may be made available on any photo- 
graphic paper. On paper merely washed with the 
nitrate of silver, good camera pictures have been 
thus obtained in a few minutes, and on papers pre- 
pared with the chloride of sodium, bromide of potas- 
sium, particularly the iodide of potassium, camera 
views are procured in less than a minute. Mr. 
Hunt exhibited a great number of specimens pro- 
cured on the above and many other salts of silver— 
the most beautiful being procured on papers covered 
with the acetate, the benzoate, the citrate, and 
other organic salts of silver. ‘These drawings were 
all fixed by washing with moderately strong am- 
monia. 

Prof. Grove called the attention of the Section 
to a new photographic process, by which pictures 
might be obtained by one operation. Papers were 
prepared with the iodide of potassium, nitrate of 
silver, and gallic acid, in the same manner as for 
Mr. Fox Talbot’s calotype process, and then allowed 
to darken. The paper is again washed over with 
the iodide of potassium in solution, and dried. When 
required for use, it is to be immersed in a weak 
solution of nitric acid in water, and then exposed to 
light. In a very few minutes, copies of engravings 
could be procured. 

‘On Guano,’ by Mr. Warrtncton.—This was a 
notice, intended particularly to draw attention to 
the imperfect manner in which the estimatior. of 





the nitrogen in the analysis of guano, was given to 
the agriculturist. On the quantites of nitrogen de- 
pended, in a great degree, the value of a given sam- 
ple, whereas in general the quantity of ammoniacal 
salts was only given. It appears, from the use of 
guano in the production of the prussiate of potash, 
that the quantities of this element are always under- 
stated. 

A conversation ensued as to the relative value of 
the Peruvian and African Guano. It was remarked, 
that in some cases it had been found, that the 
weight of the ear produced by the use of guano, 
was too great for the stalk to support; conse- 
quently it fell, and the grain was injured; and 
information as to a means of giving greater 
stiffness to the straw, was much to be desired. 
—Mr. Hunr stated, that it had been found in 
the west of Cornwall, that the use of the China 
stone, a decomposed granite, the felspar of which 
contained much silicate of potash, produced a straw 
of a very remarkable degree of stiffness.—Mr. 
WARRINGTON suggested that silicate of soda might 
be very readily formed at all places near the sea, 
by calcining together sea-sand and common salt. 
This led to a conversation on the power which 
plants possessed of substituting soda for potash in 
different districts.—Prof. Lirnic said, he had been 
engaged in the analysis of plants growing in different 
districts extending from Giessen to the sea. It was 
found that corn, peas, beans, and grass, contained 
a larger portion of soda as they grew nearer and 
nearer the sea coast: thus satisfactorily proving, that 
plants could substitute soda for potash, without injury 
to their growth. No plants were found in which there 
was not potash, but there were many in which there 
was no soda. It had been asked in what proportions 
soda and potash were found in the animal economy? 
Soda existed largely in the bile and blood—potash 
was found most abundantly in the muscles, hence 
the reason was evident why the use of soda (com- 
mon salt) with the food of man, was universal. It 
was quite evident that plants could substitute 
one constituent for another—it had even been found, 
that in the tobacco plant lime had been replaced 
by potash.—In answer to other inquiries, Prof. 
LieBIG remarked, that the alkalies in plants were 
not in combination as organic constituents; they 
could be dissolved out. Carbon, on the contrary, 
formed a part of their structure. Carbonic acid 
was absorbed by plants, and served, uniting with 
hydrogen and with water, to form a series of com- 
pounds containing varying proportions of these ele- 
ments. An organized body is formed by the action 
of chemical forces ; its structure shows it is not the 
result of physical force. We have the formation 
first of the vegetable acids of sugar, &c. ; oxalic acid, 
tartaric acid, and citric acid were vehicles of trans- 
fer, combining as they did with the potash or soda of 
the plants, from which were at length separated 
the carbon which went to the composition of the 
vegetable structure. 

Sir Joun Jonnson observed, that the value of 
guano was supposed to depend on the quantity of 
uric acid it contained: he begged to inquire if any 
experimental evidence existed as to the qualities of 
this acid asa stimulant or otherwise.—Prof. Liznie 
stated, that there was not a single experiment on 
uric acid—that all which had been said as to its 
advantages, was mere assumption.—Dr. TILLEY 
made some remarks on the fact, that the skin of 
the leg of a gull had been found by him in guano, 
the entire bone of the leg being dissolved out; seal 
skin had also been found, but no bones.—Mr. Hunt 
stated, that of two cargoes of African guano which 
arrived at Falmouth, one entire cargo consisted of 
decomposed seals. In this he found the skin with 
the fur quite perfect, and a great number of bones 
far advanced in decomposition. It appeared, on 
inquiry in various quarters, that half a century 
since the seal fishery was carried on most exten- 
sively on that coast, the seals were all taken to the 
shore, the oil extracted, and the remains thrown 
into large heaps—thus, on this particular spot, had 
accumulated those immense heaps, which they had 
been removing as the production of birds. Its 
value as a manure was not less than that of true 
guano; analysis giving very nearly the same re- 
sults in the two samples examined by Mr. Hunt 
from these ships. 
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SATURDAY. 

Secrion C.—GEOLOGY AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

‘On the Microscopic Structure of Shells, &c.’ 
by Dr. W. B. Carpenter.—Dr.Carpenter gave an 
abstract of his Report on the microscopic structure 
of recent and fossil shells, &c. He stated that, with 
the aid of the grant last year voted to him by the 
Association, he had made upwards of 1000 sections 
and other preparations of shell-structure ; and that, 
in many instances, he had examined the entire 
structure of shells, which presented the most cha- 
racteristic features, in order to anticipate the objec- 
tion that varieties of structure might exist in differ- 
ent parts of the same individual. Dr. Carpenter then 
explained, with the aid of a series of large coloured 
drawings, his views on the formation of shell. In 
regard to the prismatic cellular structure, he pointed 
outaseries of striz, crossing the long prismatic cells ; 
and present also on the calcareous prisms (casts 
of the interior of these cells,) which may be obtained 
by the disintegration of fossil Pinne, and some- 
times even from recent shells. ‘These strie he 
believed to indicate the points where a series of 
flattened cells, arranged in a pile, had coalesced to 
form a single long prismatic cell. He pointed to 
the alternation of deeply-coloured and colourless 
strata, in a single layer of Pinnanigrina, as proving 
that the formation of this layer was not accomplished 
at once, but was continued for some time; and 
adduced other facts in support of his view. Dr. C. 
then described the canceilated structure of the 
Rudistes ; to which there is nothing very analogous 
among recent shells; this structure is composed of 
a series of cavities, lying between the external and 
internal layers of the shell, and separated by shelly 
partitions disposed with considerable regularity. 
These cavities may have been filled, in the living 
shell, with animal matter. The Pleurorhyncus 
hibernicus was stated by Dr. C. to possess this struc- 
ture in common with the Rudistes ; which is a con- 
firmation of the views of those who, on other grounds, 
had referred them to that group. Dr. C. then 
stated, in regard to the Terebratule, that the exami- 
nation of a considerable number of species had con- 
firmed his previous statement, that the non-plicated, 
and slightly-plicated species are characterized by the 
possession of the perforations in the shell first 
described by him; whilst these are absent in the 
deeply-plicated species. They exist in all the known 
recent species, except Terebratula psittacea; which 
has, on other grounds, been separated from the rest, 
and has been referred to the genus Atrypa, several 
species of which, examined by Dr. C., are also 
characterized by the absence of perforations. Dr. 
C. further alluded to several cases, in which this 
mode of examination had furnished characters of 
great importance in classification, and in the recog- 
nition of fossil shells; and he concluded by draw- 
ing attention to certain structures contained in the 
shell of the crab, and in the skeletons of the Echi- 
nodermata. ‘With the continued assistance of the 
Association, he hoped to be able to present, next 
year, a detailed report on these classes. His pre- 
sent report embraces the structure of the shells of 
the Brachiopoda; and of the families Placunide, 
Ostracex, Pectinide, Margaritaceer,and Unionidae, 
among the Lamellibranchiate bivalves. In conclu- 
sion, he requested the aid of his auditors towards 
the prosecution of his researches, by the transmis- 
sion of fragments of recent and fossil shells (named) 
for examination; and he mentioned that the small- 
est fragment might be of essential service to him. 

Prof. Pu1tuips observed that this paper was an 
example of the manner in which doubt was gradually 
removed, and certainty obtained in geological 
inquiries. One object of these investigations was 
to ascertain the true affinities of recent and fossil 
grades of animal life, and, by this means, a know- 
ledge was also obtained of the corresponding problem 
of the condition under which animals and plants 
formerly lived. In these researches the aid of the 
zoologist was most important; and Mr. Phillips 
contended, that calling in the aid of the naturalist 
and the chemist was respectful to the advocates of 
those sciences, was a legitimate way of advancing 
geological inquiries, that it appealed to right reason, 
and its results were as much deserving of confi- 
dence as any other branch of knowledge.—Prof. E. 
Forbes remarked the great value of microscopic 





investigation to the physiologist and systematic 
naturalist, but at present he should hesitate to 
found conclusions on the isolated facts of a research 
at present in its infancy. 

Sir H. De 1a Becue exhibited the Ordnance Map 
of South Wales and the South-West of England, 
and a section through the Silurian rocks in the 
vicinity of Builth, The vicinity of Builth is one 
of much geological interest, as showing the connex- 
ion between the Silurian rocks at Ludlow, Wenlock, 
and other localities on the N.E., with the same 
deposits in Brecon, Carmarthen, &c., and as afford- 
ing considerable instruction relative to the inter- 
mixture of sedimentary and igneous rock at this 
early period. The section described by the author 
is part of one now making by the Geological Survey 
between the old red sandstone of the Black Moun- 
tains in Brecon and the sea N. of Aberystwith. 
Sir H. De la Beche then compared this develope- 
ment of the Silurian rocks with that in Salopia, and 
observed, that although the Wenlock limestone is 
but a trace near Builth, and the Aymestrey lime- 
stone little else, still there is a general resemblance 
to the sequence described by Mr. Murchison, at 
Malvern, Woolhope, &c. It is at the base of the 
Wenlock shales the greatest modification is found ; 
instead of the Caradoc limestone and sandstone are 
the shales and slates with Asaphus Buchii, and 
beneath these a mixture of conglomerates, sand- 
stones, &c., with similar fossils, so that either the 
sandstones representing the Caradoc, are included 
in the Llandeilo flags, and one appellation must be 
applied to both, or the Caradoc sandstone must be 
supposed to have thinned off, so as not to occur in 
the Builth and western sections. 

Mr. Murcuison stated that every group of rocks, 
when traced into a distant region, must be expected 
to present a difference in its fossils. He considered 
the upper Llandeilo flag series the complete equiva- 
lent of the Caradoc sandstone, and expressed his 
belief that in no country would be found fossiliferous 
rocks older than the lower Silurian system.—Mr. 
SepGwick described the various modifications pre- 
sented by the carboniferous strata of the north of 
England, Devonshire, &c., and by the Silurian 
rocks of North Wales, and the typical region of 
Shropshire, with the same series in Cumberland 
and Westmoreland. He contended that the term 
Silurian should be confined to the Ludlow and 
Wenlock rocks, which formed a complete system, 
with distinct mineral structure and organic types. 
The Caradoc sandstone and Llandeilo flags ought 
never to have been included with these; they be- 
longed to the great system of North Wales and 
Cumberland, consisting of many successive univer- 
sal masses of very different character, and contain- 
taing groups of fossils developed as one common 
type; the Professor thought some general name 
ought to be applied to them, such as the geologists 
of Europe and the rest of the world would accept. 
They constituted a true Protozoic group, as far at 
leastas England was concerned; and the absence of 
fossils in the rocks below them, shows that the end 
of the story had been reached as far as regarded ani- 
mal life. 

1. On the Silurian region of the counties of Gal- 
way and south of Mayo: 2. On the Fossiliferous 
Slate district of the counties of Waterford, Wex- 
ford, Wicklow, Kildare, &c., by Mr. R. GRIFFITHS. 
The series of rocks described in the first of these 
communications occupy a district usually known as 
Connemara, bounded on the north by Clew Bay, in 
the county of Mayo, south by Galway Bay, west by 
the Atlantic, and east by Lough Corrib and Lough 
Mask, which separate it from the great carbonifer- 
ous limestone field of Ireland. In the second com- 
munication, Mr. Griffiths describes the extensive 
slate district situate between the east coast of the 
counties of Waterford, Wexford, and Wicklow, and 
the granite district of Wicklow and Carlow. 





FRIDAY. 
Section D.—ZOOLOGY AND BOTANY. 

A report ‘On the Marine Zoology of Corfu and 
the Ionian Isles,’ by Capt. Porttocx, R.N.—The 
researches of Capt. Portlock, by means of the dredge, 
were confined to the channel between Corfu and 
Vido, to a narrow strip beyond Vido, and to a simi- 
lar narrow strip extending from Cape Sidero to 








Castraves. The bottom of the sea in these districts 
was mostly clay, and consequently bad for dredging, 
Prof. E. Fores observed, that although the 
paper indicated much zeal and labour, yet it was 
defective. Many of the species described as new 
were not new species at all, and Capt. Portlock had 
been led into error by the want of books. It was 
also not stated from what depth the animals were 
dredged up, and yet this was one of the most im. 
portant points. What was wanted in such reports 
were not critical remarks on species, but a statement 
of what had been found, or specimens which might 
be examined. r 

The Report of Messrs. ALDER and Hancock, on 
Nudibranchiate Mollusca, was then read. The re- 
porters alluded to the researches of M. de Quate- 
fages on the Nudibranchiate Mollusca, and espe- 
cially his placing some of them under a new order, 
which he called Phlebenterata. But not agreeing 
with the views of M. de Quatefages, they remained 
content to consider the Mollusca Nudibranchiata ag 
still forming one entire group, divisible into two 
sections, distinguishable from each other by external 
characters, and probably equally so by physiological 
peculiarities, the limits of which have not yet been 
ascertained in the several genera. These animals 
were much neglected till the time of Cuvier, who, 
however, only dissected specimens preserved in 
spirits, and fell into some errors. In Great Britain 
little was known till recently, but through the 
researches of Prof. E. Forbes, Mr. W. Thomp- 
son, of Belfast, and the authors, the species now 
amounted to seventy-five. The Report then proceeds 
to examine the distribution of these seventy-five 
species, which is a greater number than is given for 
any other part of the world, on the coasts of the 
British islands. This is followed by an account of 
their developement, their minute structure, and a 
list of all the known British species. 

Prof. ALLMAN mentioned a new genus, approxi- 
mate to the genus Venillia of Messrs. Alder and 
Hancock, which he obtained from a saltmarsh in 
the south of Ireland. 

Report of the Dredging Committee for 1844.— 
This Report consisted of two parts: Ist, of the re- 
cords of a series of dredging operations conducted 
round the costs of Anglesea, in September 1844, by 
Mr. M‘Andrew and Prof. E. Forbes, exhibiting the 
distribution of the marine animals procured in 
various depths down to thirty fathoms, and the state 
of the sea-bed in the localities explored. Among 
the more interesting facts recorded in these papers 
were the following: rolled specimens of Purpura 
lapillus, a shell which lives only above low-water 
mark, were found in 28 to 30 fathoms water on the 
gravelly bed of 2 line of current, at the distance of 
eight miles from the nearest shore. In the same 
line of current it was found that the few mollusca 
which lived there, such as Modiole and Lima, had 
constructed nests, or protecting cases of pebbles, 
bound together by threads of byssus; and one species, 
the Modiola discrepans, had made its nest of the 
leaflike expansions of Flustra foliacea cemented to- 
gether. The attention of the dredgers was directed, 
among other subjects, to the distribution of Serpule, 
and the results of their researches were confirma- 
tory of the statements recently advanced by Dr. 
Phillippi, of Cassel, namely, that no dependence 
could be placed, evenas to the genus, on the shell of 
a serpula, perfectly similar shells being constructed 
by animals of different genera. Thus they found 
all the serpule of a particular form in 12 fathoms 
water to be a species of Eupomatus, whilst exactly 
similar shells in 20 fathoms proved to be the habita- 
tions of a species of the genus wanting opercula, of 
which S. tubularia is the type. All the triangular 
serpule they met with were Pomatoceros tricuspis. 
In 12 fathoms, at the entrance of the Menai Straits, 
they dredged the shell of Helix aspersa, the common 
snail, covered with barnacles and serpule, and in- 
habited by a hermit crab. . 

‘On the Reproduction of Lost Parts in the 
Crustacea,’ by H. D. S. Goopsir.—That all the 
species of crustacea are endowed with the power of 
regenerating parts of their body which have been 
accidentally lost is a fact which has long been known. 
The manner, however, in which these are developed, 
and the organ also from which the germ of the future 
leg is derived, has never yet been either properly 
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explained or examined. If one or more of the distal 
phalanges of the leg of a common crab be torn 
forcibly off, the animal instantly throws off the re- 
maining parts of the limb. This is effected with 
little apparent exertion, and always takes place at 
one spot, which is marked externally by a delicate 
line, covered with an annulus of thinly scattered 
hairs. The phalanx on either side of the ring is 
considerably contracted ; and when the shell is taken 
carefully off, so as to expose the contents, they are 
found to consist of a fibrous, gelatinous, glandular- 
looking mass—the organ which supplies the germs 
for future limbs. Some hours after the limb is 
thrown off, the small foramen becomes gradually 
filled by a small rounded body—the germ of the 
future leg—which gradually increases in size, so as 
to push out before it the cicatrix which had been 
formed on the raw surface after the injury, and 
now forms the external covering of the young limb. 
As the germ increases in size, the inclosing mem- 
branes become thinner and thinner, until they 
burst, when the young limb, which has hitherto been 
bent upon itself, becomes extended and has all the 
appearance of a perfect limb, except in size. 

‘On the Fishes of Yorkshire,’ by T. MEyYNELL. 
—The total number of species which have been 
detected as inhabiting the shores or frequent- 
ing the fresh waters of Great Britain, are stated by 
Mr. Yarrell’s supplement to be about 250, of which 
number Mr. Meynell presented a list of 140 species 
as frequenting the waters of Yorkshire. 

Dr. CARPENTER then communicated to the Sec- 
tion some observations on the position which he 
deemed ought to be given to the compound ascidians 
in the zoological scale. In opposition to Milne 
Edwards, he considered that the compound asci- 
dians should be placed with the Mollusca, and the 
ascidian polyps with the Radiata. 

Prof. ALLMAN did not think the polyps should be 
classed with the Radiata. They were not zoophytes 
—they were not mollusca.— Prof. E. Fores 
agreed with Dr. Allman, that we were not in a posi- 
tion to change the place of compound ascidians in 
the zoological scale. 

SATURDAY. 

The attention of the Section was this day devoted 
to Botany. 

Chevalier ScHomBURGK read a series of papers, 
the first of which was entitled ‘ Description of Alex- 
andra Imperatricis, a new genus of Papilionacex.’— 
This tree, in appearance, is one of the most beau- 
tiful and gorgeous of the family of Leguminose, 
and was discovered by the author at the foot of the 
northern ridge of sandstone mountains in the 
pluvial basin of the River Cuyuni, in Guiana, and 
reaches a height of from 100 to 120 feet. The 
flowers are developed directly from the trunk and 
woody branches, in large clusters, and the racemes, 
pedicels, and calyces are of a rich crimson, the petals 
bright orange, striped with crimson, the vexillum 
of a deep purple, and ascending. The pod is from 
18 to 20 inches long, and contains several seeds. 

The PresiDENT inquired what was the largest 
tree the Chevalier had observed in the forests of 
Guiana—Mr, ScnomBurck replied, the Mora ea- 
celsa was the highest tree. 

The next paper by Mr. SchomBURGK was a de- 
scription of a new species of Barbacenia.—This plant 
grows on the table land from which Mount Roraima 
rises. It reaches frequently a height of 10 or 12 
feet, branching in a dichotomous manner, and bears 
anumber of flowers, which, in their appearance, are 
liliaceous, and 5 to 6 inches long. They are, out- 
side, of a delicately purplish hue, and deliciously 
fragrant. It differs from the species of hitherto 
described Barbaceniz, in possessing 18 fertile sta- 
mens. The difference in the number of stamens is 
not, however, allowed to be generic in allied species 
of Velloziw, and, therefore, the author has placed 
this plant with the Barbaceniz. 

‘On the Ophiocaryon paradoxa, the Snake-nut tree.’ 
—Ina former communication Mr. Schomburgk had 
called the attention of naturalists to the peculiar 
seed of this tree. The seed is covered over with a 
membrane, which, on being removed, presents the 
embryo elongated and twisted in a spiral manner, 
80 as to give it the form of a snake. From a recent 
examination of the flowers of this tree, the author 
had found that it belonged to the natural order 


Sapindacez. The embryo is twisted in other mem- 
bers of this order. 

On the Calycophyllum Stanleyanum.—There are 
several genera of the natural family of Rubiacez, as 
Calycophyllum, Mussenda, Pinkneya, &c., where 
one of the teeth of the calyx expands intoa coloured 
petioled leaf, of a membranaceous texture. In this 
tree it is very remarkable; and as these bractlike 
organs are of a rose colour, they give a very beau- 
tiful aspect to the forests where they grow. This 
appendage only grows after the flower has dropped 
off, and developes itself with astonishing rapidity. 
The tree grows on the banks of the rivers Rupununi 
and Takutu, in the third parallel of north latitude. 

Mr. ScHomBurGk then communicated a paper, en- 
titled‘ Description of Lightia lemniscata,a new genus 
of the family Buttneriacee.’—The Buttneriacee 
are very common in Guiana, and in some districts 
the author met with whole forests of the chocolate 
nut tree, a plant belonging to this family. The 
Lightia belongs to this family. The great pecu- 
liarity of this plant is, that the petals have an elon- 
gated appendage, which hangs down from the cluster 
of flowers, like ribbons, and hence its specific name. 
This tree attains a height of 20 or 24 feet, and pro- 
duces its flowers directly from the stem, below the 
axis of fallen leaves. Only three specimens of this 
tree were discovered in Guiana by Mr. Schomburgk. 

The last paper by Mr. ScHomBuRGK was ‘ On two 
New Species of the family Laurinez, from the forests 
of Guiana.’—The first is a tree which affords timber 
which is brought to England, and known by the 
name of Greenheart. This tree was found, by Dr. 
Rodie, to possess febrifugal properties, and Dr. 
Maclagan has published an account of two new alka- 
loids which he had obtained from it by chemical 
processes. These alkaloids may be used instead of 
quinine. The second tree has long been known, 
and yields an aromatic fruit, known by the name of 
the Accawai nutmeg, and is extensively used in 
Guianaas a remedy in diarrhoea, dysentery, and other 
intestinal diseases. The author succeeded in obtain- 
ing flowers and seeds, and had found this tree to be 
a species of Acrodiclidium, to which he has given 
the specific name, Camara. It appears to be re- 
stricted to the sandstone mountains of Roraima, be- 
tween the fifth and sixth parallel of north latitude. 

Mr. ScuomBurGk exhibited dried specimens and 
drawings of most of the plants he described, as also 
of the Strychnos toxifera, a plant which produces the 
true Wouraili poison of Guiana. 

Prof. BALFour stated, that the Greenheart was 
much used for building vessels on the Clyde. The 
alkaloid obtained from this tree was called by Dr. 
Maclagan bibirine, but its insolubility rendered it 
unfit for medical uses.—Prof. TILLEY stated, that 
although Dr. Maclagan had named two alkaloids as 
being present in the wood of the greenheart, subse- 
quent experiments had led him to conclude, that 
there was but one, and this he called bibirine. This 
alkaloid presented a similar chemical constitution 
to quinine. It was not, however, combined with 
an organic acid. 

Mr. Basineton then exhibited to the Section 
specimens of three plants which had been added 
to the list of British plants during the summer of 
1844. These were, 1. Alsine stricta, discovered on 
Widdy-bank Fell, in Teesdale, Durham; 2. Car- 
duus setosus, growing near the shore of the Frith 
of Forth, inthe neighbourhood of Cullrow ; 3. Galium 
Vaillantii. 

Mr. O. A. Moore read a report ‘ On the Flora of 
Yorkshire,’ written at the request of the Council of 
the Yorkshire Philosophical Society, the drawing 
up of which had been intrusted to himself and Mr. 
Baines. In this list were included 1,117 species 
and 158 varieties, exclusive of a few whose claims 
to be regarded as Yorkshire plants rest on insuffi- 
cient grounds. Of these about 87 species and 81 
varieties were mentioned, which had not previously 
appeared in any general list. 

Mr. Basineton observed, that the occurrence 
of Orebanche rubra in Yorkshire proved that this 
plant was not, as supposed, sometimes confined 
to basaltic formations. It was always found grow- 
ing on the roots of Thymus serpyllum. 

The PRreEsIDENT stated, that a paper ought to 
have been brought before the Section, ‘On the Phos- 





phorescence of Mosses,’ by Mr. Fox Strangways, but 





this paper had unfortunately been lost—Mr. Ba- 
BINGTON said, that he had observed the light called 
phosphorescence in mosses, particularly in the 
Schistostega pennata. He could not explain the cause 
of the occurrence of this curious phenomenon.—Prof. 
Batrour referred to some recent papers on this 
subject, and spoke of the curious light given out by 
flowers of an orange and red colour. It was well 
known that many cryptogamia gave out light during 
their decomposition.—Chevalier ScHomBURGK had 
been frequently surprised in the forests of Guiana 
at the bright light given off by plants belonging to 
the fungi. He had also seen it occur during the 
decomposition of the cassava roots.— Dr. LANKESTER 
stated, that it had been supposed that Schistostega 
pennata exhibited the appearance of phosphorescence 
on account of its crystalline structure. Mr. Edwin 
Quekett and himself had, however, examined the 
moss in vain for crystals. He believed that the 
phenomenon of phosphorescence might be referred 
to the union of oxygen with the tissues of the vege- 
table, producing a low form of combustion, and 
in which light was emitted.—Prof. ALLMAN consi- 
dered the light observed to issue from coloured 
flowers an optical delusion. If it were real phos- 
phorescence it would be seen better in the dark than 
in the twilight, which was not the case. He did 
not consider that this kind of light had any analogy 
with that which appeared from the stems of decay- 
ing trees and of cryptogamia. 

Mr. Atuis, of York, whose exhibition of living 
ferns in the gardens of the Yorkshire Philosophical 
Society, caused so much astonishment, from the 
number, variety, beauty, and rarity of the ferns cul- 
tivated, read a paper ‘On the Mode he had adopted 
in cultivating the Ferns, as well as Notes on the 
rarer Species.’—At the conclusion of the paper the 
President and Members of the Section, accompa- 
nied Mr. Allis to the tent in the gardens in which 
his ferns were deposited, where he described the 
characters and modes of cultivating some of the rarer 
and less known of the family of ferns. 





FRIDAY. 
Section E.—MEDICAL SCIENCE. 

A paper was read, received from Prof. PErett1, of 
Rome, ‘On the Bitter Principles of some Vegetables.’ 
—The greater part of those vegetables, he observed, 
which contain a bitter principle not depending on 
an alkaloid, owe it to an alkaline resin; they are 
decomposed by large quantities of water, by acids, 
and by earthy salts. By the processes he adopted 
(and which he described in detail), the Professor 
obtained the bitter principle of wormwood, quassia, 
coffee, gentian, &c., and also the pure bitter of bile. 
The bitter principle which attracted his chief atten- 
tion was that of the Absinthium Romanum, which he 
stated to have much power in allaying severe irrita- 
tion of the stomach, and he had successfully used it 
as a remedy in sea-sickness, half an ounce of the 
solution being enough to prevent it, or stop it if it 
had commenced. The Professor detailed several of 
the chemical properties of these resinates. The 
so-called resins he stated to be bi-resinated alkalis ; 
such are the resins of jalap, guaiacum, &c. The 
gum resins he stated to be combinations of resinate 
and bi-resinate of potash with resinates of lime and 
magnesia. The paper concluded by observations 
on some other points of vegetable chemistry, and 
the announcement of the discovery of a new alkaloid 
derived from a new species of Pereira, the Crypto- 
caria pretiosa, different from the bark of the true 
Pereira, examined by M. Pelletier. 

The next paper, by Dr. S. W. J. MERRIMAN, was 
on a physiological subject of purely professional 
interest. 

SATURDAY. 

Dr. HopckIn read a paper ‘On the Tape-Worm 
as prevalent in Abyssinia.’— He also gave some par- 
ticulars of the plant called Kosso in Abyssinia, but 
known by different names in other regions of Africa, 
the flowers of which are powerfully purgative, and 
are used as a specific remedy for the endemic pre- 
valence of worms. 

Dr. W1ILL1AMs presented two specimens of Tenia, 
one of which had been removed by the use of spirit 
of turpentine, after the male fern root (Aspidium filix 
mas) had failed, and the other by the latter remedy, 
after the turpentine had failed, 
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Dr. Fow er stated, that he had found turpentine 
in conjunction with tincture of opium of great value, 
not only in suspending an expected paroxysm of 
ague, but in also removing the disease. 

Dr. Laycock read a paper ‘ On the Reflex Func- 
tion of the Brain.’—The object was to show that the 
reflex function, as possessed by the spinal nerves and 
ganglia, is also manifested by the cerebral ganglia, 
and the cerebral nerves of sensation, the optic, 
acoustic, olfactory, &c.—that in fact, as the cerebral 
masses and the cerebral nerves are properly to be 
considered as a continuation of the spinal, they are 
furnished with the same endowments and subject 
to the same laws. He reviewed the doctrine of the 
reflex function, and the facts on which it was founded, 
as taught by Dr. Marshall Hall. The excito-motary 
irritation may be applied either to the periphery or 
to the central axis in the spinal system, and may 
produce its effect independent of sensation or per- 
ception or volition. Yet consciousness and percep- 
tion may, in some cases, be superadded to the organic 
effects of the irritation; examples of both those pecu- 
liarities of nervous action were alluded to; and Dr. 
Laycock contended, that if similar phenomena arose 
from mere cerebral excitement, they must be con- 
sidered as reflex excited acts, accompanied by sen- 
sation and consciousness, these central cerebral 
irritations producing a series of changes, commenc- 
ing in the posterior grey matter, and exciting what 
Dr. Laycock terms ideagenous changes ; from thence 
the series of changes extends to the anterior grey 
matter, and kinetic changes («xtysw, moveo) result, 
whence the harmonious muscular movements are 
produced. The points insisted on by the author were, 
that the cerebral nerves are incident excitor, and the 
brain an excitor of movements in all respects analo- 
gous to the reflex; the proof of this he thinks must 
besoughtin pathological observations, as those nerves 
are not irritable by the ordinary stimuli of heat, 
mechanical violence, &c., as are the nerves of the 
spinal axis. The phenomena of hydrophobia and 
chorza, he contended, furnished those proofs: in the 
former the sound, or sigh’, or mere idea of water ex- 
cited the convulsive paroxysm, and certain odours 
are known to excite convulsions. To show that the 
brain is the excitor of reflex acts, he referred to the 
case of chorza in the Medico-Chirurgical Transac- 
tions, and analyzed its phenomena. He also re- 
ferred to spasmodic muscular movements of the face, 
trunk, and extremities, produced by neuralgia of 
the fifth pair of nerves. Cases of irregular chorza, 
and partial loss of memory from disease of the brain, 
confirmed this view of central excito-motary power ; 
examples were adduced. The reason why mechani- 
cal violence to the central ganglia did not exhibit 
these phenomena (as in the experiments of Fleurens) 
was, because such an irritation was foreign from the 
true exciting influence of this part of the nervous 
system. The phenomena of hemiplegia were ad- 
duced as proofs of the author’s position; and the 
imitative actions of animals were represented as 
true reflex acts, induced by irritable stimuli received 
through the cerebral nerves. 

Dr. BACCHETTI communicated the particulars of 
a case of extra-uterine pregnancy. 

Dr. FowLer communicated some additional facts 
relative to the case of the blind and deaf mute, which 
he detailed at former meetings of the Association. 
She had been visited by Dr. Home (of Boston), the 
instructor of Laura Bridgeman, who found in her in- 
tellectual and moral manifestations a strong confir- 
mation of the susceptibility of education possessed 
by those cases, which some doubted even after the 
instance of Laura Bridgeman. Several particulars 
relative to the instruction of the blind were given 
by the Rev. W. Taylor, and some details of the in- 
struction of a blind and deaf mute, at Bruges, by the 
Abbé Carton. 





FRIDAY. 
Section F.—STATISTICS. 

*On the Statistics of Malton,’ by Mr. Correr- 
THWAITE.—This paper detailed every particular con- 
nected with the social, moral and economic condition 
of the agricultural districts of Old and New Malton, 
in the North Riding of Yorkshire ; but as such details 
can only have a local interest, we shall merely select 
some striking particulars. The population in 1831 
was 5,377, and in 1841 it was 5,231, showing a de- 





crease during the decennial period of 2°07 per cent., 
which is about the same rate of decrease as the 
“ Occupations of the People” Report exhibits in a 
very large number of the agricultural districts. 
During this decennial period there has been an in- 
crease in the rate of mortality, but the per-centage 
of the number of persons above 60 years of age is 
double that of Sheftield or Manchester, though a 
little below the general average of the North Riding 
of Yorkshire. There has been an increase in the 
proportion of marriages; but a decrease in the per- 
centage of births, and a progressive increase in the 
proportion of illegitimate to legitimate births. In the 
course of thirty years this proportion has risen from 
5°3 to 9°4 per cent.; that is, it has nearly doubled. 
The labourers are paid at the rate of 12s. per week 
the year round, and in addition have an allowance of 
food in harvest. The rent, including tithe, amounts 
to 1. 15s. per acre, and all the other charges to 
about 5s. per acre more. The allotment system has 
been introduced, with the approbation of the farmers, 
who deem it likely to keep down the poor-rate ; small 
allotments are let at the rate of about 4. per acre. 
Out of 1,417 persons between the ages of 3 and 15, 
there are 1,120 receiving education, a larger pro- 
portion than is found in any other part of the 
kingdom that has been statistically examined. Small 
lending libraries exist, and a Mechanics’ Institute 
has been established. Mr. Copperthwaite entered at 
great length into all the details of farming produce, 
mode of cultivation, rotation of crops, &c.; but as 
the result showed nothing more than that the agri- 
culture of the district is susceptible of improvement, 
we do not think it necessary to record the particulars. 

The Rev. C. Drury read a paper entitled, ‘ Hints 
for improving the condition of Agricultural Labour- 
ers.’ He recommended the establishment of provident 
societies, schools, allotments, religious instruction, and 
assistance in food and clothing. 





Dr. Laycock read a ‘ Report on the Sani 

dition of the city of York,’ supplemesiony © any 
which he had drawn up at the request of her Ma. 
jesty’s Government, and which has been published 

He exhibited a map of the city of York, constructed 
on a scale of sufficient magnitude to illustrate the 
levels, the density of population, the course and pre- 
valence of epidemics, the state of ventilation, drain- 
age, and other circumstances connected with public 
health. As all his communication had reference to 
this map, which would be unintelligible if presented 
on a small scale, we must confine ourselves to select- 
ing some results of his inquiry, which possess general 
interest, and are not dependent on mere localities, 
The deaths in York on the average of the last five 
years were nearly 1 in 40, or 24 per cent. annually, 
The deaths under five years of age amounted to 42 
per cent. of the annual deaths, and the deaths of 
children under 1 year was 23 per cent. of the annual 
births. As this latter circumstance has been chosen 
by some eminent statisticians as a test of the 
sanitary condition of a district, Dr. Laycock pre. 
pared a table exhibiting a very extensive record of 
the per-centages of the deaths under 1 year of 
age to the annual births. We select the following 
examples : 


York..... esccece «+ee+ 23°77 per cent. of deaths to births, 
Liverpool .......+.+ 24°57 
Manchester .......... 20°19 
Leeds ....ccccccseee 16°80 
North Riding of York 10°27 
All England ........ 14°48 


Dr. Laycock found that the most sickly and inju- 
rious parts of the city of York were those which 
were built on the lowest levels ; and he presented the 
following table, which will be found to embody the 
principal particulars connected with the health of 
towns to which the attention of statisticians has been 
directed. 
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Dr. Laycock stated that he had investigated the | 
records of the plagues and epidemics which had | 
devastated York in the Middle Ages, from the corpo- | 
ration records and from the ecclesiastical registers, | 
and had found that the localities which are now 

the most unhealthy, were those in which epidemics 

proved most fatal in ancient times. He illustrated 

this by the history of the sweating sickness in 1550, 

of the plague in 1640, and of the recent cholera. 


SATURDAY. 


Mr. FELKIN read a paper on the statistics of the 
Hosiery manufactured by machinery in the United 
Kingdom, compiled from an actual census taken 
under his direction in the present year. He stated 
that before the age of Elizabeth, stockings were 
either knitted of coarse woollen thread or cut out of 
linen and silk tissue. Towards the close of the 
sixteenth century the Rev. W. Lee succeeded in 
producing the stocking-frame, and his ingenuity 
was appreciated by Queen Elizabeth, who visited 
him at his lodgings, and accepted specimens of his 
productions. Her kinsman, Lord Hunsdon, entered 
into a kind of partnership with Lee, and one of the 
Tudor family became the first stocking-maker’s 
apprentice. James I. refused to follow the enlight- 
ened policy of Elizabeth; and Lee, neglected in 
England, accepted the offers made by the French 
minister Sully; he established a manufactory at 
Rouen, but after the murder of Henry IV. the pa- 
tronage he had received was withdrawn, and he 
died of a broken heart. The stocking-frame spread 
rapidly over England, France, Spain, and the Ne- 
therlands; Lee’s brother introduced the manufac- 
ture into London, where the ‘‘ Frame-work Knitter’s 
Company” still exists, though it has been Jong an 
empty name. Out of 660 frames, in 1669, there 
were 490 in London, three-fifths of the whole being 
employed in the manufacture of silk goods. In 


on account of disputes about wages, and in 1714 
there were 2,500 frames in London, 600 in Leicester, 
400 in Nottingham, and about 8,600 throughout 
all England. From this time the trade began to 
leave London, probably from the vexatious nature 
of the company’s regulations; and in 1753, when 
the total number of frames in England was 14,000, 
London had fallen to 1,000, while Nottingham had 
risen to 1,500, and Leicester to 1,000. The applica- 
tion of the stocking-frame to the manufacture of imi- 
tations of pillow lace, led the way to a great variety 
of ingenious inventions, and a consequent extension 
of the trade: in 1782 there were about 20,000 
frames in England, of which 17,350 were in the 
midland counties. Though the stocking-makers 
and lace-makers started from the same point, their 
fate has been very different; the manufacturers of 
stockings are about the worst paid and those of lace 
among the best paid of the operative classes. Mr. 
Felkin stated that there are about 42,652 persons 
engaged in themanufacture of stockings, and as many 
more employed to wind, seam, and sew up the hose. 
He denied that as a class they were idle and negli- 
gent; he had known them from boyhood, having 
worked for his support at their frames, aud he knew 
that they were no worse than hard work and small 
wages would make any class of the community. 
To explain the position of the stocking manufac- 
turers, Mr. Felkin stated that the frames were rarely 
the property of the workmen, but belonged either 
to the hosiers or to a class of middlemen, who let 
them to the operatives. Foreign competition has 
had little effect upon this branch of industry, for 
the amount of the exportation of hosiery has nevet 
been important. There were only 147,507 dozens 
exported in 1843, and that was nearly double the 
amount of the preceding year. Mr. Felkin then 
referred to some diagrams exhibited in the Section, 
to explain the nature of working the frames; the 





1710 there were 100 frames destroyed in London 


operation is one of considerable toil, but does not 
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for ordinary goods require much skill and training; 
the employment is injurious to the sight. It is for 
the most patt a domestic branch of industry, and 
has no connexion with the factory system. The 
total number of frames in the three midland coun- 
ties is 39,442 employed and 4,598 unemployed. 
There are 1,572 frames in the rest of England, 265 
in Ireland, and 2,605 in Scotland; and taking the 
whole of Great Britain there are 42,632 employed 
and 5,830 unemployed, (many of the latter, how- 
ever, being under repair), making a total of 48,482 
frames available for the machinery of the trade. The 
earnings of the frame-work knitters are subject to 
heavy deductions, for the rent of frames and other 
incidents, which frequently reduce the net earnings 
toa most miserable sum. The earnings, clear of 
shop deductions and expenses, range generally from 
4s, Gd. to 7s. per week, and in some places, where 
cotton-hose is chiefly made, wages are even lower 
than the above minimum. Many cases of hardship 
from excessive frame rent were recorded; and it 
deserves to be remarked, that frames are not perish- 
able articles, many of those now in use having 
been manufactured in the reign of Queen Anne. 
The general condition of the frame-work knitters 
is described as very deplorable; they work gene- 
rally from fourteen to fifteen hours per day, and 
their niet earnings are generally inadequate to 
rocure subsistence for themselves and their fami- 
ies. The ultimate results of the hosiery trade 
are to turn imported raw materials and those of 
home-growth of the collective value of 705,900. 
into the selling value of 2,562,713. There are 
manufactured annually 84,000 dozen of silk stock- 
ings and socks, 2,164,000 of cotton, and 1,770,000 
of worsted. Including gloves and other hosiery 
products, the annual production is 5,705,600 dozen, 
which would not give more than one pair of stock- 
ings and one pair of gloves for each inhabitant of 
Britain. 

Dr. THURNAM read a paper on the Statistics of 
Insanity, designed to refute Esquirol’s theory that 
women were more predisposed to insanity than men 
in the proportion of 38 to 37. The discussion of 
this point turned chiefly on the corrections necessary 
to be made in statistical tablesof insanity, by taking 
into account the rates of mortality, the proportions 
of male and female population, and the probability 
of recovery in the two sexes. Dr. Thurnam came 
to the conclusion that Esquirol’s proportions ought 
to be reversed; but the question ultimately resolves 
itself into whether more confidence is due to the 
statistical returns of insanity in France or England. 

In the discussion that ensued, Mr. Tuke entered 
at length into an examination of the alleged dis- 
proportion of insane among the Society of Friends, 
tending to prove that the predisposition to mental 
alienation in that society is less than in the general 
community. 

In the absence of Col. Sykes, Mr. Heywoop 
read his paper on the Lunatic Asylums of Bengal. 
They are chiefly remarkable for the rapidity with 
which they have improved since their first establish- 
ment, and the very trifling cost at which they are 
supported. 

Mr. BRACEBRIDGE read a statistical account of 
the Union of Atherstone, principally designed to 
show the nature and amount of the information 
which could be procured through the agency of 
Boards of Guardians. The paper did not enter 
into such minute details as that describing Malton, 
and the author announced his determination to un- 
dertake further inquiries for the purpose of render- 
ing it more perfect. 





FRIDAY. 
Srctioy G.—MECHANICAL SCIENCE. 
‘On Plans for drawing Coals from Pits without 
Ropes,’ by Mr. E: Bowness.— The advantages 


claimed are economy, durability, expedition, and | 


compactness, 

Mr. Joun Taytor observed that a similar plan 
had been adopted in Cornwall for the purpose of 
Taising and lowering the miners. [Those especially 
interested in the subject will find full particulars in 
the Report just published by the Cornwall Polytech- 
nie Society.] It has been ascertained, that by the 
means there adopted, 154 men can descend 280 
fathoms, and the same number be brought up, in 





the space of twenty minutes, without fatigue on the 
part of the men, whereas by the old system of 
ladders each man had to climb 1,800 steps, 12 
inches apart. 

‘On a Process supposed to have been used by the 
Egyptians in constructing Pyramids,’ by H. Pe- 
RIGAL. 

Mr. Byrne then addressed the Meeting on the 
‘Improved Compasses’ of M. De Sire Lebrun, and 
the ‘ Cold drawn Pipes’ of M. Le Dru. 

Dr. GreEN offered some remarks ‘On Mr. 
Nasmyth’s Steam Hammer,’ which we need not 
report, as the instrument has been some time in 
use at different establishments. 

Mr. FarrBarrn made a communication to the 
Section relative to the progress of the Committee 
appointed to inquire into the combustion of fuel 
and the prevention of smoke. The subject had 
been discussed at a former meeting of the Associa- 
tion, but from the difficulties which surrounded the 
inquiry, and the various opinions which are enter- 
tained, as to the management and conditions of the 
furnace, and the changes which take place, the 
Committee have been unable satisfactorily to them- 
selves to bring their labours to a close. Mr. Fair- 
bairn, however, laid before the Section the results 
of anumber of experiments on the different kinds 
of fuel; and provided it be correct, that the heating 
powers of any description of fuel be a proportional 
of the quantity of carbon it contains, it then follows, 
that every kind of coal which yields the greatest 
quantity of carbon will be found the most advan- 
tageous in the uses and economy of the furnace. 
In assuming this to be the case, Mr. Fairbairn gave 
an analysis of a great variety of fucls; of which we 
may enumerate the following: — 





Carbon. 
Caking coal............contains 75°48 
Splint coal ............ os Tow 
Chevay coal...........+ ° 9” 7445 
Cannel coal............ 90 64°72 
Welsh furnace coal . 9 88°06 
Welsh stone coal ... 9 89°70 
Welsh slaty coal........ 55 84°17 
Derbyshire furnace coal ” 52°38 
Derbyshire cannel coal. . 9 48°36 


From the above it will be seen that a great defi- 
ciency exists in the quantity of carbon in the Der- 
byshire coal, as compared with the Welsh and others 
above enumerated. The Newcastle, Durham, and 
Lancashire coals were also examined, and from a 
careful analysis by Mr. Richardson, the two former 
were found to contain— 


Carbon .. cccccssccccccces 85°613 
Hydrogen ........00 sseees 5205 
Azote and Oxygen........ 7°226 
ARNES 0000 ccccccccccces eee 1956 


1 
The Lancashire gave nearly the same results, 
with the exception of a slight deficiency in carbon, 
and rather more ashes— 


Carbon ....... ccccccccces B2°90 
BRPEPGGOR 0.00:0000000 se0rce 5°86 
Azote and Oxygen ........ 791 
AES ....000000 000 esecceces 3°26 


100 

Tn addition to the above, a number of other kinds 
of fuel, such as lignite, turf, and some prepared 
fuels were analyzed; and from their constituents 
were found more or less adapted to the purposes of 
the furnace; and, taking a general average of the 
whole, it appeared that the bituminous coal, which 
contained the greatest proportion of carbon, was 
the best calculated for the objects intended in the 
inquiry. The different kinds of anthracite were 
probably an exception, as regards the quantity of 
carbon they contain ; but, taking into consideration 
the extreme tenacity of this description of fuel, it 
was considered more obdurate as a free burning 
coal than those previously examined. Mr. Fairbairn 


| next went on to discuss the proportions of the fur- 


nace to the heating surface of the boiler. On this 
subject a great diversity of opinions prevails; and 
from the variety of forms, conditions, and propor- 
tions of furnaces, the greatest perplexities were 
created, and the difficulties increased in coming to 
a decision on these points. It however appeared, 
from a series of experiments and observations, that 
the furnaces in ordinary boilers were too large for 
the number of square feet exposed to the action 
of the fire, and that the best proportions for sta- 
tionary boilers were, as 1 of grate bar to 30 of re- 





cipient surface, and as 1 to 15 in marine boilers. 
On the evaporative powers of boilers, and the in- 
tensity of heat in the flues, a considerable number 
of experiments had been made, and a number of 
diagrams from Mr. Henry Houldsworth’s pyro- 
meter, indicating the temperature of the flues and 
the condition of the furnace, under every change 
and circumstance, were laid before the Section, The 
diagrams exhibited the changes which were con- 
stantly going on in the furnace and the flues, as 
the gases were evolved from the commencement of 
every change of coal to its final combustion. These 
laborious experiments (made under the direction of 
Mr. Houldsworth, and extending over a period of 
nearly two years) were too voluminous to be read to 
the Section, and were therefore reserved for future 
reference in the Report. Mr. Fairbairn concluded 
with the description of a newly-invented boiler, 
which seemed to possess many excellent qualities 
for the economy of fuel and the prevention of smoke. 
The boiler was of a very simple construction, of the 
cylindrical form, and contained two internal flues, 
about 2 feet 6 inches diameter, extending the whole 
length of the boiler. Each flue contained a separate 
furnace, which, ‘surrounded in every direction by 
water, formed ready absorbents for the radiant heat, 
as it passed off from the fire. On this plan the gases 
from both fires were carried forward through the 
whole length of the flues to the opposite end, where 
they unite, and where a new and additional process 
of combustion takes place. From the description 
thus given, it would appear that the operations of 
the double flues were useful in effecting the ignition 
of the gases as they came in contact respectively 
from each furnace. The original intention of the 
double flues and fires was not to lessen the smoke, 
but to enlarge the steam span, and prevent what is 
technically called priming in the boiler. It, however, 
exhibited peculiar properties, and by a simple pro- 
cess of firing the furnaces alternately, the whole 
phenomena of nearly perfect combustion is accom- 
plished. To effect these objects, it is only necessary 
to charge the furnaces alternately every half hour, 
and it will be found, that during the time one fire is 
replenished with fuel the other is making gas, and 
the currents from the clear burning fire passing off 
at a higher temperature than the carbonaceous 
matter evolved in the newly-charged furnace, the 
products are ignited the moment they come in 
contact, and the nuisance of smoke by these simple 
means prevented. The above appeared to be the 
principal heads of the Report, which Mr. Fairbairn 
promised to finish as soon as the remainder of the 
experiments were completed. 
SATURDAY. 

‘On Wooden Railways,’ by Mr. W. Bripces.— 
This was merely an account of Mr. Prosser’s system, 
now well known and about to be tried on a branch 
line from Woking to Guildford. He explained that 
Mr. Prosser’s railway differs from the old wooden rail- 
way—in having the wood indurated by the injection 
of an alkaline and metallic salt—and the employment 
of a levelled guide wheel, fixed at an oblique angle 
before and behind each carriage. 

The Rev. W. Taytor then gave an explanation 
of an apparatus, invented by Mr. Littledale, of 
York, by which the blind can write and read. The 
following is a description of the instrument, as given 
in the local papers: —“ Intoa case, probably a yard 
long, and three or four inches square is fitted a slide, 
something like one section of a letter-rack used in 
printing offices for depositing the type when not in 
use. This slide is adapted to any alphabet or to arbi- 
trary characters. At one end of the case there is a 
hammer, under which the paper is placed, and as the 
letters are brought up successively, by the applica- 
tion of an ingenious contrivance at the opposite end 
of the case, the hammer is raised, and by its fall they 
are impressed or rather embossed upon the paper, 
so that blind persons may distinguish them by the 
touch. When the first letter of a word is printed, 
the hammer is raised and that causes the letter to 
move away, and at the same time a space on the 
paper for the next letter is produced. The blank 
between each letter or word may be increased by 
raising the hammer twice or thrice instead of once. 
The successive letters are brought up to the ham- 
mer, by the means before alluded to. There is also 


a prepared paper (black), which may be put over 
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the white paper at discretion, the object of which is 
to enable persons who have their sight to read the 
printing better, the force of the hammer causing 
the black paper to ‘set off.’ At the hammer end 
of the case a piece of cloth is attached, to place 
between the hammer and the type, so that the letter 
may not be bruised. The type in the slide was 
made of wood, but to metallic letters the instrument 
would be equally applicable.” 

‘On the Collection of Water for the supply of 
Towns,’ by Mr. BarEMAN.—Mr. Bateman considers 
that one-half or three-fourths of the rain is allowed 
to waste away, and often to do great damage, and 
suggests thatit should be collected in large reservoirs 
and conveyed thence to towns in the locality. 

‘On the advantages to be obtained by turning 
Canals, in certain situations and of certain forms, 
into Railways, especially as applicable to the cir- 
cumstances of the Royal Canal lying between the 
city of Dublin and the river Shannon,’ by Mr. T. 
BirMiInGHAM.—Mr. Birmingham observed, that a 
cheap, expeditious, safe, and easy mode of convey- 
ance could be made out of these great lines of canals. 
At the present moment, subsoil draining was for- 
tunately occupying the attention of agriculturists. 
He, therefore, proposed so to construct the railways 
as at the same time to make what was formerly a 
canal into a drain for the waters of the country, 
instead of as now, in many places, especially in the 
case of the canal under consideration, acting as 
back-water upon the land: the bottom of the canal, 
he said, should be levelled to a reasonable incline 
at the various locks; that one of the present pro- 
posed systems of railways should be adopted; and 
that the waters which found their way into the canal 
should be made use of as the power, or in aid of the 
power, by which it should be determined that the 
trains should be propelled upon the railway. 





To CorrgsPonpEeNtTs.—An Old Contributor—E. I.—Y.— 
8. G.—A Subscriber—R. J. M.—D. W.—received. 

We are obliged to *‘ One who was Present’—but ‘ Another 
who was Present’ is of opinion, and we agree with him, that 
the errors are really too trifling to figure as errata—the 
important points being the questions on which the parties 
are at issue, 
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aperrens Company.—Subscribed Capital 200. ool. 

For Forms of Proposal and other Desdeciens, Rely at the 
Offices, 126, Bishopsgate-street, corner of Cornhill, Cit 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
pectat Act of Parliament, 5&6 Will. 1V. 
et arliament, 5 y.c. 76. 
Bo naa Farncomby Esa Alderman, Gasman. _ 
William Leaf, .— Pau Chairman. 














Richard E. Arden, a 
William Beobery, & 
Edward Bates, Esq. 
Thomas Camplin, “4 
James Clift, Esq. wis Pocock, Esq. 
Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury-square. 

Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick’ pegeae. Old Jewry. 

Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, of King’s College. 

Advantages of the Argus Life Assurance Company. 

Low Rates of Premiums. 

In addition to the subscribed Capita] of 300,000/. the assured 
have the security of the Company’s Income of nearly 60,000/. per 
annum, yearly increasing, and an accumulating Assurance Fund 
invested in Government and other available Securities, of 
considerably larger amount than the estimated liabilities of the 
Company. 

The Rates of Premium are reduced to the lowest scale com- 
patible with the safety of the Assured and the stability of the 

mpany, thereby, in effect, giving to every policy-holder an 

immediate and certain bonus without risk, in lieu of the deferred 

and frequently delusive prospect ofa periodical avieon of profits. 
nnual Premium to Assure £100 


Hevert | ngleby, 
Thomas Kelly, Esq. Ald. 
Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 








Age.| For One Year. | For Seven Years. WW pate Les 

20 £017 8 £019 1 £1 

30 11 2 & 

40 150 169 2410 

50 1M 11910 4 01 
317 0 6 010 





One-third of whole-term Premiums may remain unpaid at 5 
per cent. comp. int. as a debt upon the Policy forlife, or may be 
paid off at any time without notice. 

In Assurances for advances of money.as security for debts, or 
asa provision for a family, when the least present outlay is 
desirable, the varied an comprehensive Tables of the Argus 
Office will be found to be particularly favourable to the assured. 

A Board of Directors, with the Medical Officers, attend daily, 
at a quarter before 2 o'clock. 

ne EDWARD BATES, Resident Director. 
A Liberal C i 


to Solicitors and Agent: 
Exeuisu 











and SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 
ASSURANCE and LOAN ASSOCIATION, 147, Strand, 
(near Somerset House,) London ; 119, Princes-street, Edinburgh. 
(Established in 1 
SUBSCRIBED CARTTAL. ONE MILLION. 


The Right Hon. Joseph Punta, 

The Hon. Lord Wood, one of the 
Judges of the Court of Session 
in Scotland. 

Mr. Sergeant Merewether. 

George Chilton, Esq., Q@.C. 

Directors in London, 

W. Burge, Esq., Q.C. Temple. J. M* —” Esq., 11, Paper- 

W. Bell, Esq., 30, Bucklers! ury. buildin: 

F.W. Caldwell, Esq., 29, Golden-|C. K. iow, Esq., Notting- 
4a> hill-square. 

= - Chilton, ,» Esq., 7, Chancery-|G. W. Sanders, Esq., Lincoln's 


Inn. 
J. W. Fisher, Esq., 21, Argyle-|W. H. Shippard, Esq., Kensing- 
Street, Regent-street. 
— Puller, Esq., 


me William Dugmore, Esq. 
I. J. Robertson, hen, 9 * Sheriff of 
Renfrewshire. 
ae Murray, Esq., of Crieff, 
VS. 


Carlton Cham-| W. Waterman, Esq., 23, Essex- 
street, Strand. 
M.D. tu, Esq., Q.C., 44, Chan-| A. Way, Esq., 131, Piccadilly. 
cery-lar C. S. Whitmore, Esq., 12, King’s 
J. Howell, Esq., Beaumont Villa,| Bench-walk. 
Shepherd's Bush, 
Messrs. Hope & Oliphant, W.S. 





-» 119, Princes-street, Secretaries to 
e Edinburgh Board. 
Bankers—Messrs. Coutte & Co. 59, Strand ; the Union Bank of 
Sol Scotland, Parliament - “square. 
olicitors—Messrs, Murray, Rymer, & Murray, 7, W’ re mall place. 
J. _ we SR WILLIA a “ 
sident Actu: an ecretary. 
This Association embraces— se 
Brery description of risk contingent upon Life; 
<a Jeferred, and Contingent Annuities and Endow- 
A comprehensive and liberal System of Loan, on undoubted 
personal security, or upon the security of any description of 
A assignable property or income of adequate value ; 
union of the English and Scotch systems of Assurance, by the 
removal of all difficulties experienced by parties in England 
ofecting Assurances with Offices peculiarly Scotch, and 
An extensive Legal 
ega cqunexion with a Direction and Proprieta: 
A1omposed of all classes; eRe 
ity Protecting Capital, relieving the Assured from all pos- 
Th heer responsibility 


tom atae of one Policy-holder, assured for the whole 
of the P Hie. t to a full periodical participation in Two-thirds 


Lists of Shorbole 
and Forms may be h 
putes, personally or. i 
to of ene f the Agents of 

of either country. 


p Prespectuces and all necessary Tables 
every information obtained on ap- 


by addressed to the Actuary, or 
i l towns 








HE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY. Established at York, 1824, and 
Empowered by Act of Parliament. CAPITAL, 500,000/, 
The attention of the penite is requested to the terms of this 
Company for LIFE INST Rae CES, and to pg.gatncticn which 


is made hetween MALE and FEMALE LIV 
Extract from the Table of peas Insuring 1001. 
MALE, | A FEMALE, MALE. | ¥ FEMALE. 
Age Age 
dl Whole Life Premiums. a Whole Life Premiums. 
day. day. 
0 £176 | £1 54 4 | £311 6 | £3 3 2 
13 193 170 50 419 313 3 
16 Il 3 1 810 53 4il 6 426 
20 M4 Ill 6 56 5640 440 
23 117 0 113 8 60 660 512 6 
26 203 11462 | 6 740 696 
30 25 0 lw 9 66 840 710 8 
33 28 6 2 210 70 0 04 976 
36 213 0 264 73 1116 2 ll 2 6 
40 219 9 212 0 76 oe 08 0 13 19 
43 353 v7 80 15 12.10 











2 2 o 
Prospectuses with the rates of premium for the intermediate 
ages, and every information, may be had at the Head Office in 
York, or of any of the Agents. 
W MAN, Actuary ont Secretary, York. 
London A Agent for for the Life Departm 
WD. HENWOOD, ri Watling-street, City. 


COTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY, Incorporated by Royal Charter. Esta- 
biished 1831. Head Office, 26, St. Andrew’s-square, Edinburgh ; 
London Office, 61 a, Moorgate-street. 





siden 
His Grace the Duke cu Buccleuch and Queensberry. 
t 
The Right Hon. Lord Over. {Davi d M. M. Chrichtoun, Esq. 
Sir Neil Menzies, of Menzies,| of Rankeilour. 
art 


ROBERT CHRISTIF, Manager. 
The leading principle of this Mutual Assurance Society is, that 


three years. In illustration of the eminent success which 
attended the Society, it may be stated that the additions nto 4 
to policies have } my at the rate of 2 per cent. per annum on the 
sum assured and on the vested bonus. 

Thus the nermet a a policy for_1, 000. effected on the Ist of 
March, 1832, will. if it become a claim during the present year, 
be entitled to 1,297/.; or, if effected on or before the Ist March, 
1833, to 1,275/., and so on as regards other policies. The Accu- 
mulated Fund exceeds 260,000/., and the annual revenue isabove 
70,0002., the whole being in a course of steady and increasing 
prosperi 

No aes Life Assurance Institution whatever can warrant- 
ghly ay | out greater advantages to parties assuring than this 

ociet 
61a, ieee. street. WILLIAM COOK, Agent for London. 
BSTAN. NIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 1, Princes-street, Bank, London. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, IV. Vict. cap. IX. 
HALF CREDIT RATES OF PREMIUM. 

Persons assured according to these rates are allowed credit 
(without security) for half the amount of the first seven Annual 
Premiums, paying interest thereon at the rate of Five per Cent. 
per Annum, with the option of paying off the Principal at any 
time. or having the amount deducted from the sum assured when 
the Policy becomes a claim. 

Policies may thus be effected at lower rates than are generally 
required for the term of seven years only; whilst the holders 
have the same security forthe payment of their claims, whenever 
death may happen, as if they paid double the amount of premium, 
which would he charged for assurances effected in the usual way. 

Extract from the Half Credit Rates of Premium. 
Annual Premium voqyved for an Acsnrance of 100/, for the 
hole Term of I 
Ano Half Premium for |W iets Premium 
Be. | years. i after seven years. 











30 £119 £236 
35 14ul | 2 910 
40 192 | 218 4 
45 11410 | 398 
50 226 45 0 
55 212 9 55 6 
60 268 u 613 4 





PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 
ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Sir Jas.Duke,Ald. M.P. ng "Tens, Hawes, Esq. Dep. Chairman. 
Benj. Barnard, Esq. Charles Baldwin, Esq. 

Peculiar advantages are offered by this Company. Thus 

Parties assuring the lives of others may make their policies 
secure, notwithstanding the life assured may go out of the limits 
of Europe, without the necessary permission of the Directors 
having been previously obtained. 

Credit of half the premiums for the first five years allowed on 
policies effected for the whole term of life. 

On policies of five years’ standing, half the amount paid, after 
y oa first year’s premium, may be borrowed thereon by the 

ssured. 

Advances made to Assurers on real or undoubted personal 
security, for terms of years, re-payable by instalments. 

Attention is particularly requested to the detailed prospectuses 
of the Company. which may be obtained at the Office, 18, King 
William-street, City, or b letter. addressed to the Secretary. 

W ILLIA AM RA RAY, Actuary and Secretary. _ 


SATURN'S “RING... G._This beautiful object may 
distinctly seen with DAVIS'S RECONNOITERING 
TE LESCOPE. titted up with an additional Eyo-piee e and Stand, 
the price of whole, including postage, 3/. The Telescope 
without auxiliaries, as usual, 36s., postage included. The in- 
strument measures, when closed, but 3) inches, and to the 
iter gentleman and tourist is found a valuable companion. 
To be had from the maker, J. Davis, Optician, Derby. 
OMESTIC | PLATING.— —The public are > 
formed that the De Oxford-street, is_now 
for thesaleo? DOD" SAR REV RC OSE M,a DOMESTIC PLA 11 ING 
POWDER, being a preparation of pure Silver he has recently 
invented for the use of famili ies, Ay which thes are themselves 














FFICE for PATENTS of INVENTIONS 

and REGISTRATION of DESIGNS, No. 14, Lincoln's 
Inn-fields, London.—Inventors and Capitalists are informed 
that all business relating to the securing and disposing of BRI- 
TISH and FOREIGN PAT ENTS, Preparation of Specifications, 
and Drawings of ab oy is transacted with care, economy, 
and despatc 
REGISTRATION OF DES rene —o 


J Jnder the new Act, 6 and 
7 Vict. c. 65, ARTICLES of U 
a 


TILITY, whether in Metal or 
other din the three kingdoms for 
3 years at a peal expense; Orn amental Designs may also be 
registered under the Act 5 and 6 Vict. c. 100. 

A PROSPECTUS, with full particulars as to the course to be 

ursued, and the expense, &c., of being protected, either by 

tters Patent or the Designs Acts, may be had gratis, upon 
application, personally ry b ee letter, to Mr. fe K. Prince, 
14, Lincoln's Inn-fields, L 


EW PA" TE N T S—BROCKEDON'S 


IMPROVED STOPPERS.—This ipportant Invention, a 
Substitute for Corks and Bunas, has, by new and great ime 
provements, become a pure, indestructible, and perfect means 
of preserving, for any length of time, Wine, Beer, Spirits, &c. 
They are cheap and easily opemee. and the appearance which 
they now have of fine Cork, has removed the prejudice against 
peor former dark colour. Also DECANTER STOPPERS, to 

n° Wine which is in daily use in perfect condition.— 
MACINTOSH & Co. 19, Walbrook, London, and 22, York- 
caest, Manchester. 


“M PROVED | PHANTASMAGORIA LAN- 
ry zz ERN, by CARPENTER & WESTLEY, 24, Regent-street, 
ondon 

This Lantern has been so much improved, and is used with 
such increased facility. that it may be recommended with the 
greatest confidence as being the best that is made, giving a per- 
oy fiure, with a brilliant —- yo illuminated fleld 

f view, 2 feet in diameter. PUBLIC SeMINA-~ 
RIES, MEC "HANIC: = INSTITUTES, INFANT sc HOOL Ss, &e., 
it offers peculiar advantages, and is extensively used by the con- 
ductors of these institutions. The Natural History and Astro- 
nomical Diagrams are painted in the very best style, and can be 








the whole profits are divisible amongst the policy holders every | depended upon for accuracy and fidelity, and, with the Dissolv- 


ing Views, are very popular. 


No. 1. CARPENTER & WEST SSTLEY'S PHANTAS- 
MAGORIA LANTERN, with Patent Argand Lamp 

and Spring Slider Holder, with Book, ina Box....-£212 6 
No. 1 A. Ditto, as above, with addition of a Micro- 
pooge and 6 Sliders, and an AG watie Glider for oxhinie- 
ing Transparent Objects » the a me manner as the 
HYDRO-OXYGEN MICROSCOPE, The whole ina 

_ BOX svecececseeersesseesees eevccescccccocescscsses 4 4 0 
No. 2. Carpenter and Ww estley’ s Phantasmagoria 
Lantern, of Larger Size than the above, with extra 

large Lenses, & er eccccccceseccseccccccses 4 4 0 
No. 2A. Ditto, as above, with a Microscope, same 

. seeseseseceecsee S15 6 

y adapted for the ASTRONO- 

NG VIEWS ; and are particu- 


Coreeeerasecee 







MIC AL oe an the DISSOLP’ 
larly recommended 
A Set of NATURAL “TISTORY, competeed in 56 

Slides, each.. ecccee eccce soseees £0 4 6 
A Set of Superior “BOTANIC al Di AGR RAMS in 14 

Sliders, packed in a Box. wit esescsccee 317 O 
A Set of SCRIPTL ARALILLU STIRA TIONS, from the 














Old and New Testament, in 12 amt in a Box...... 312 0 
The whole of the above are from per-plate Outlines, 
An improved Set of AST RONOMICA DIAGRAMS 
in 11 Sliders (3 of which are moveable), with Book, in 
hp Uitascacsennscatansstesenuscoenensoeneian at an tae & © 
ASetof NINE MOVEABLE ASTRONOMICAL 
| meng ~ Ge wonton poodaned by RACK WORK, 
the whole in a Box with Lock 510 0 
sc IPT U RAL iL Ti STEATIONS, of Superior 
Quality, ea I cccccccece seosssesfromds.to 0 18 0 
V = “we with MOV E ABLE" “SHIPPING, — 
from 10s. 018 0 
Cc inet LAR PAINTINGS for DISSOL VING VIEW s, 
a great saviety, Landscapes, tntoriers, &c., each 
from 8x. t covvcees 018 0 
PORTRAITS ‘of EMINE T PERSONS, DIVINES 
STATESMEN, &c., each.....0.++ 018 0 
bi ar 3d and AM NG Moveable BL DE its, . 0 
Subjects, eac seseeesccees 010 0 
LEVER Comic § ZRS and it ACI K WORK. 
Ditto, Cach..seceseescccececcccesececeeeeeessfrom 98. to O14 0 





ASE AND COMFORT IN SHAVING.— 
Messrs. B. & ‘OW VAN'S invaluable CANTON STROP, 
or QU ADRILA TeRAL, CHINESE RAZOR SHARPENER) 
patronized by H.R.H. Prince Aibert, renders the operation o 
shaving nodonger painful to the most tender skin. By a very 
simple process the keenest edge may speedily be given tothe 
bluntest razor or penknife. B. & S. Cowvan's peculiarly tem- 
pered Razors and Shaving Powder. Specimens of the Strops are 
now exhibiting at the al Polytechnic Institution, and the 
Royal Adelaide Gallery, "l owthat Arcade, from whence the 
most flattering certificates have been sent, which may be seen 
at the inventors’, B. & S. Cowvan, 164, Fenchurch-street, where 
the Strops, &c. may be obtained ; as well as of all respectable 
Perfumers, &c. in the United Kingdom, rice 5s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 
and 9s. 6d. Also may be had, Cowvan's Canton Razor Strop 
Paste, at ls. a packet. The Shaving Powder, 1s. 6d. per box. 
Prussian Court ‘ooth Powder at ls, 6d. and 2s. 6d. per box. 


OWLAND’S ODONTO, or PEARL DEN- 
TIFRICE, atveniasé by Her Majesty, H.R.H. Prince 
Albert, Neg Royal Ba amily, and the several Courts of Europe.— 
A FRAGRANT WHITE POWDER, prepared from Oriental Herbs of 
inestimable virtue, for strengthening, preserving, and deeming the 
teeth. It eradicates the factitious formation of tartar, and by the 
removal of that extraneous substance lends a salutery growth and 
freshness to the gums. It removes from the surface of the teeth the 
spots of incipient decay, polishes and preserves the Enamel, sub- 
stituting for discolour and the aspect of impurity, the most pure 
and pearl-like whiteness: while, from its salubrious and disinfecting 
qualities, it gives sweetness and perfume to the breath, bestowing at 
once cleantliness and the a —— and reality of health. Price 
2s. 9d. per box, duty include: 
CAUTION.—To protect he Public from Fraud, the Hon, Com- 








enabled to resilver their plated foods wh nd 

that specimens of articles restored wt this new method jof plating 

may be inspected at the pot.—Sold in boxes, price 5s. 6d. ; 

families in the country will i supplied from the La peGATeRy, 

postage free, by sending a post-office order on London, addresse: 

to the inventor, ANDREW DODS, M.D., No. 2, Caroline-place, 
ee-road, Lewisham, Kent. 


OULD CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 
SNUFFING. kee rors PATENT.—These candles 

are greatly improved, and do not cogene snuffing; they burn 
longer and are cheaper than any other candle; the flame is 
steady and brilliant. No metallic or deleterious matter is used 
in the manufacture. ice 8d. per so . Parish, 
agent for exper ton, Si leoss Thames-street : by all Grocers 

a i) 








and Oilmen ; and at - 
church, Surrey. 








of Her Majesty's Stamps have authorized the Proprietors’ 
Signature to be engraved on the Government Stamp, thus— 
A. RO —— & SON, 20, ee GARDEN, 
hb is affixed to each B 

ROWLAND KALYDOR.—This elegant and 
fragrant Preparation thoroughly eradicates all Pimples, Spots, 
Redness, Tan, Freckles, and other Defects of the Skin. It impartsa 
youthful roseate hue to the Complexion, and renders the Arms. 
Hands, and Neck delicately fair, soft, and smooth. Price 4s. 6d, fond 

8s. 6d. per bottle, duty include 

ey UTION,—Each genuine bottle has the words * ROWLAND'S 

KALYDOR” printed on the wrapper. The Government Stamp, 
ms at the SOONTO. is affixed to xr bottle. Be sure to ask for 
ae $ Articles.” Sold b y them and by Chemists and 


«* All others are FRAUDULENT COUNTERFEITS !!! 
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THE MEDICAL TIMES, 


NOW THE LEADING MEDICAL JOURNAL, 


Is the largest, the most complete, and most extensively circulated of any Medical Journal in the world. To secure for its weekly contents that diversity of high 
talent suited to readers liberally educated and of a learned calling, the management is shared by a Puystcian,a GENERAL Practitioner, and a Barrister, wh 

are assisted by several regularly-engaged contributors—gentlemen recognized as occupying the very highest rank in the Profession ; and from the UNPARALLEL, ; 
MAGNITUDE of the MEDICAL TIMES, the judiciousness of its arrangements, the talent and originality of its articles, its unwearied and vigilant attention to 
every improvement occurring throughout the whole domain of Medicine, it is now universally admitted to have attained a higher position for scientific worth than 
any other organ of the Profession ever before reached—its daring novelty and independence introducing a new era in Medical Literature, and its prodigious 
success BREAKING UP THE OLDEST, and APPARENTLY BEST, ESTABLISHED forms of Journalism. 8 





THE NEW VOLUME 


Was commenced on OCTOBER 5, when the Proprietors introduced to their Readers the following new Courses :— 


I. 
A SERIES OF NOVEL PAPERS, DETAILING DISCOVERIES AND INDUCTIONS OF STARTLING SCIENTIFIC INTEREST, ON 


THE STRUCTURE AND FUNCTIONS OF THE BRAIN, 


THE NATURE, CAUSES, AND TREATMENT OF MENTAL DISEASES, 
By the CELEBRATED PINEL, Physician to the Two National Mad Asylums of France, 


And Translated, with Notes illustrative of the more important doctrines of Physiology, Phrenology, and Mental Education, by DR. COSTELLO, long the PRienD and PUPIL of the 
illustrious GALL, Principal of Wyke-House Asylum, Editor of the Cyclopedia of Practical Surgery, &c. 


ul. 
A COURSE OF CLINICAL LECTURES ON SURGERY, 


Illustrated by numerous interesting Cases by the celebrated G. J. GUTHRIE, F.R.S., late Surgeon to the Westminster Hospital, Surgeon to the Ophthalmic Hospital, late President 


of the Royal College of Surgeons of England, &c. 


Since the deaths of Dupuytren and Sir Astley Cooper, there has been no Surgeon in Europe the extent of whose experience or opportunities for observation have equalled those of 
Mr. Guthrie, and the Editor of the MEDICAL TIMES has the high gratification of announcing that the present course will be corrected by the distinguished Author expressly for 


publication in the MEDICAL TIMES. 


If. 


A SELECT COURSE OF TWENTY LECTURES 


ON THE MOST IMPORTANT POINTS OF THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF MEDICINE, 
By DR. CORRIGAN, Consulting Physician to the Richmond Hospital, Dublin, Lecturer on Medicine to the Dublin School of Medicine, &c. 


Iv. 
A SERIES OF REPORTS ON UTERINE DISEASES, 


By EDWARD RIGBY, M.D., Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, Senior Physician to the General Lying-in Hospital, Lecturer on Midwifery to the St. Bartholomew TTospital 


School, Examiner in Midwifery to the London University, &c. 


*,%* These reports are derived partly from thirteen years’ observation of the whole Uterine Practice of two of our largest Metropolitan Hospitals—St. Bartholomew's and St. 
Thomas's—and partly from the large Private Practice of the distinguished Author. They will be illustrated by a number of select Cases, which will give to them, in addition to their 


value in practice, a high Scientific importance. 


In addition to these Courses, the Editor is enabled to promise Weekly Contributions, by 
W. B. COSTELLO, M.D., the celebrated Lithotritist, on Lithotrity, Lithotomy, and the Diseases of the Urinary Organs. 
A Weexiy Comnvyicatioy from DR. DE BEAUMONT, of Paris (the Physician to the Spanish Embassy), detailing every event of professional interest occurring in France, and 


THIRTEEN LECTURES, 


By C. J. B. WILLIAMS, F.RS., Physician to University College Hospital, 
ON THE NATURE AND TREATMENT OF THE DISEASES OF THE STOMACH, BRAIN, AND NERVOUS SYSTEM. 
The Editor has also the honour of announcing that he has received the promise of a Series of Communications from DUMAS, the greatest of European Chemists, 


ON THE THEORIES OF LIEBIG, IN CONNEXION WITH THE NEW DOCTRINES OF ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 


Other original papers have also been engaged for from some of the most eminent Physicians and Surgeons at home and abroad, and as an indication of what may be expected in 
this direction, it may be noticed that the volume just closing contains original communications from above eighty gentlemen of the highest standing and repute, among whom, are— 


EDWARD RIGBY, M.D., Fellow of the College of Phy- 
sicians, Senior Physician to the General Lying-in Hos- 
pital, Lecturer on Midwifery to St. Bartholomew's Hos- 
pital School, Examiner in Midwifery at the London 
University, &c. 

TIIOMAS HODGKIN, M.D., the celebrated Pathologist, late 
Lecturer on Medicine at St. Thomas’s Hospital, &c. 

M. AMUSSAT, Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, Member 
of the Academy of Medicine, Lecturer on Experimental 
Surgery, Prof. of Anatomy to the Athenine Royal of Paris. 

G.H. WEATHERHEAD, M.D. Senior Physician to the Royal 
Free Hospital, Author of ‘ The History of Syphilis,’ &c. 

G. DE BEAUMONT, M.D., of the Parisian Fatulty, Phy- 
sician to the Spanish Embassy, Paris, &c. 


Another important feature of the MEDICAL TIMES which distinguishes it from all preceding periodi 





CHARLES CLAY, M.D., Author of ‘Peritoneal Sections,’ 
Lecturer on Forensic Medicine, &c. 

N. HUGHES WILLSHIRE, M.D. M.B.S., Physician to the 
Royal Infirmary for Children, the Surrey Dispensary, &c. 

JAMES BRAID, Esq., Surgeon of Manchester, Author of 
* Neurohypnology,’ &c. 

DR. VIDAL, (de Cassis) Surgeon to the Hospital du Midi, 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. 

G. J. GUTHRIE, Esq. F.R.S., late President of the College 
of Surgeons of England, &c. &c. 

SHERIDAN KNOWLES, Esq. the Author of ‘ Virginius,’ &c. 

E.W. TUSON, Esq. F.R.S. Surgeon to the Middlesex Hospital. 

JOBERT DE LAMBALLE, M.D., Surgeon to Louis Philippe, 
Chief Surgeon to the St. Louis Hospital. 

Is is its 





ROBERT RIGG, Esq. F.R.S. 

Drs. THEYER and SCHLOSSER, of Vienna. 

PROFESSOR TIEDEMANN, Dean of the Faculty to the 
University of Heidelberg. 

G. D. DERMOTT, Esq., Lecturer on Surgery to the Char- 
lotte-street School of Medicine. 

ROBERT KNOX, Esq., Corresponding Memb. of the French 
Academy of Medicine, Lect. on Anatomy & Physiology,&c. 

W. B. CC =LLO, Esq. M.D., Editor of the Cyclopadia of 
Practical Surgery. 

PROFESSOR CRUVEILHIER, Professor of Pathology to 
the Medical Faculty, Paris, &c. &c. 

JAMES COPLAND, M.D., Fellow of the College of Phy- 
sicians, Author of ‘ The Dictionary of Medicine,’ &c. 





plete weekly ANALYSIS OF ALL OTHER MEDICAL JOUR- 


NALS, presenting in a condensed but lucid form, every point of consequence published in every English or Foreign receptacle of Medical literature. 

The other customary matter of the MEDICAL TIMES are Private and Hospital Cases of interest, Reports of all Medical and Scientific Meetings, Pencillings of eminent Medical 
Men (published fortnightly), Reviews of New Books, Monthly Drug Price List, News from Parliament, the Army, Navy, &c., likely to interest Medical Men, and finally, (what is not less 
VALUABLE TO ALL BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS than to the scientific reader), there will be given a W&EKLY List oF ALL Books PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND, adding the names of every scien- 
tific book published on the Continent or in America. This feature, it is presumed, will be of especial interest to all Subscribers to Reading Rooms and Literary Institutions. 
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